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Sport Mountain Chiming 


“BANFF IN THE ROCKIES” 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


traverses regions unequalled in wealth of peak, glacier, and torrent; 


where, during the long, cool summer days, delightful climbs may be 


made in the company of trained Swiss guides. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC: 


3,400 miles through the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 


toba, Northwest Territory, and British Columbia. 
AS AN ALTERNATE ROUTE the company’s superb steam- 


‘ships ply on the great lakes between Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, 


and Fort William. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC SYSTEM with its affiliated lines extends 


over 10,000 miles of railway in the United States and Canada, and offers an unrivalled 


choice of delightful outings: MANITOBA, BANFF-in the ROCKIES, YOHO 
VALLEY, TAKAKKAW FALLS, GREAT GLACIER of the SELKIRKS, PACIFIC 
COAST, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, FIJI, AUSTRALASIA, and 


ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlets. mentioning Outlook, to 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 


E. V. SKINNER 353 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 
H. McMURTRIE 629-431 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J. H. THOMPSON 129 Fast Baltimore Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
W. W. MERKLE 1229 Pennsvivania Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H, J. COLVIN 197 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 
A. J. SHULMAN 233 Main Street BUFFALO. N. Y. 
A. E. EDMONDS 11 Fort Street, W. DETROIT, MICH. 
A. C. SHAW 228 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. B. CHANDLER 119 South Third Street MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
F. W. SALSBURY 409 Smith Building PITTSBURG, PA. 
W. S. THORN 379 Robert Street ST. PAUL, MINN. ® 
M. M. STERN 627 Market Street SAN FR ANCISCO, CAL. 
A. H. NOTMAN Asst. General Passenger Agent ‘TORONTO, ONT. 
Cc. E. E. USSHER General Passenger Agent MONTREAL, QUE. 
C. E. McPHERSON General Passenger Agent WINNTPEG. MAN, 
E, J. COYLE Asst. General Passenger Agent © VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China will 


> 


The Outlook 


- 


The new historical novel by a new 


writer, Miss Bertha Runkle,—_The Cen- 
tury Magazine’s great serial success. 


“Any writer of any age might rejoice to produce its equal.”—The Examiner. 


First Edition 100,000 


Illustrated by Castaigne. 500 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


| Revised & Enlarged Edition 
| HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE~ 


Up-to-Date * New Plates * New Maps 
Six Imperial Volumes 


No other work has so fully met the claims of its 
publishers, or merited the approbation received from the most cultured people of all professions, 
as Larned’s HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now justly 
regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but his- 
ory in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in specific 


. quotation and distinct reference. XPERIEN 
| A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations pons emma - 
are shown as in no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of his- EMPLOYED 


tory, while its plan of Ready- and Cross-Reference is unique. | | 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work now 
embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, but also 
the last five years of the world’s eventful history. 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, namely: Asia and 
the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africaand the Boer Republics, Central America, also 
our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 


have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“The PACKARD 


43D 
YEAR 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


zor East 23d Street, Cor. 4th Avenue, New York. 


Phone 101-18 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


Thoroughness is the keynote of the Packard Method. Each student is the object of special } 


attention. 


To take earnest boys and girls and make of them self-reliant business men and women 


is the work the Packard School has been doing with gratifying success for more than forty years. 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND DEPARTTIENTS 


Students may enter at any time. 
according to merit. 


The plan of individual instruction gauges promotion 


NEW YORK CITY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


Deaf and hard-of-hearing adults can learn 


Lip=-Reading 


in six 
e weeks 


at Hom 


Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. Copyrighted. One 
hour a day for study and practice. Results uniformly satisfactory. 
Terms moderate. Send for ** Catalogue C.”’ 


THE DAVID GREENE SCHOOL, 1122 Broadway, New York 


The Deaf and Hard-of=-Hearing 
Can Hear with Their Eyes 


EXPRESSION READING is an improved method by 
which the deaf and hard-of-hearing may learn to understand conver- 
sation. Not like the ordinary lip-reading; simpler, quicker, an 
more effective. Instruction personal and by correspondence. Widely 
approved and uniformly successful. The pay practicable method 
for teaching by correspondence. Write for booklet. 

Defects of speech in children or adults cured. 

WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND EXPRESSION READING 
124 East 28th Street, New York City 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Horace Mann Schools 


conducted under the auspices of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New buildings for September, 1901. Superior equipment 
for Kindergarten, Physical Culture, Science, Art, and Manual 
Training. Thorough college preparation. For circular 
- address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M., Superintendent. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES 
Seventh Year, July 8—August 16 


Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments 
University Heights combines the advantages of city and country 


or ‘‘Announcement”’ address 
MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


Ceachers 
Collegiate Course followed by two-years’ 


College course leading to Diploma in Elementary 
Teaching. Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science. 3 usic, or Manual Training. Graduate courses leading 
to Higher oor Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues on application to 


Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu.D., Dean. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— NEW YORK 
City.— Fellowships and _— Scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. Degree of 
B.S. granted on completion of two-years’ 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York, 3 West Sth Street, New York. 


Mrs. T. Tileston Greene 


Montpelier Home School for Girls. Limited number of board- 
ing and day scholars. Summer session for Music and Art students. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL for Girls 
Reopens October Ist. College-Preparatory and Advanced Courses. 


Summer term June 15th to August 15th. 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 2042 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New via 


Tue BrookLtyn HeEIGHTs SEMINARY 
1851-1901 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Misses Cotton, Futton and Woopwarp, Principals. 


CANADA 


ROYAL VICTORIA} 


COLLEGE 
McGill University 


MONTREAL 


A residential College for the Women Stu- 
dents of McGill University. The University 
courses in Arts are open to women under con- 
ditions identical with those formen. For par- 
ticulars of matriculation, scholarships, courses, 
degrees, terms of residence, and other infor- 
mation, address 

THE WARDEN, 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 


CALIFORNIA 


The address 
fee FTHACHER SCHOOL 
ts Nordhoff (Southern) California, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


for 
BOYS 


Black Hall School 


(26th year.) Black Hall, Conn. 


Certificate admits to Amherst, Brown, Williams, and 
other colleges. By a system of. individual instruction 
with recitations in small classes, each boy has the special 
care and drill he needs in addition to the interest devel- 
oped by classroom work. Practical physical training ; 
new gymnasium ; large athletic field, running track, etc. 
Terms $500. Send for circular. 


CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center 


A CONNECTICUT SCHOOL 
with New England 
FOR 20 BOYS, standards of character 
and home and scholarship. Some fathers and 
mothers think that the sharing of this life was 
the making of their boys. We laid its founda- 
tions twenty-six years ago. Does not the per- 
sonal influence appeal to you for your son ? 
$500. No wzew boy taken over 13 years old. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
The Curtis School for Boys 


ConneEcTicuT, Hartford 


+ 
Woodside 
For Girls and Young Ladies 
College preparatory and general courses. 


INGLESIDE-A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Reopens Tuesday, Oct. Ist, 1901. 


Mrs. Wo. D. BLAck, Patroness. 


The 
Washington School 
for Boys 


REFERENCES ADVISORY BOARD 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., HON. DAVID J. BREWER, 


Pres. Harvard University United States Supreme Court 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LL.D., GEN. JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D., 

Pres. Yale University Ex-Secretary of State 
FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D.,LL.D. HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, 

Pres. Princeton University Secretary of the Treasury 
JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., HON GEORGE F. HOAR, LL.D. 

Pres. University of Michigan United States Senate 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D., COL. CARROLL D. WRIGHT,LL.D. 

Pres. University of Chicago U.S. Commissioner of Labor 

And other equally well-known men. 


At School in WASHINGTON—the National Capital ; the political, 
social, and scientific center of the country. Here are educational 
opportunities elsewhere impossible ; opportunities that bring home to a 
wide-awake American boy the greatness of his country; opportuni- 
ties of seeing in operation the various branches of the National Gov- 
ernment, of observing History in the making, and of studying Civics at 
first hand; opportunities of visiting the great Congressional Library, 
and the other famous Government Collections, of listening to the 
debates in Congress, of viewing the Capitol and other Government 
buildings—splendid examples of American architecture—of hearing at 
the School and elsewhere statesmen, authors, scientists, diplomats, 
and other representative men. The boys of The Washington School 
enjoy not only these opportunities, elsewhere impossible, but also the 
invaluable health-giving advantages of a country location—athletic 
grounds extending over more than thirty acres. fresh air, and bright 
sunshine. The combination, under these tavorable conditions, of country 
life and city culture produce in a boy, during his most impressionable 
years, a well-rounded physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

Send for a Year Book describing the School, its ample 
athletic grounds and buildings, its able corps of teachers 
and unique plan of study, its ideal location and home life, 
us high aims and purposes. Address the Head-Master, 


LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A.M. (Harv.) 
4417 Wisconsin Avenue, - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rench and English School for Girls.. Suburb o 

Chevy Chase Washington. French the language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal, Chevy Chase P. O., Md. 


) courses of study for girls who do not go to college. 


The Weantinaug School for Boys 
NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD CO., CONN. 


Preparation for business and College. ; 

-ew Buildings. odern equipment. efers by permission to 
Mrs. Wn. D. Brack, Patroness of Ingleside. 


MRS. MEAD’S School for Girls 


: CONNECTICUT 
Hillside.” Certificate admits to leading coileges. Special 

e. Attractive home 
life. Long distance telephone. Mrs.:M. E. MEAD, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwich, Lowthorpe 


MISS BUTTS 


long connected with Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL in Utica, N. Y., 
will open a School for Girls ‘Chursday, September 26, 1901. 


An ideally located school for girls, at 
Olu Lyme, Conn. Sea air. Healthful 
surroundings. Two courses—College 
Y» Preparatory and Elective. Grounds of 
20 acres devoted to open airgames. New 
gymnasium. Annex for girls under 14 
For catalogue address 

rs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Old Lyme. (Conr. 


; 


CONNECTICUT 


THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Academicand College Preparatory. Out-of-door classes in nature 
study throughout the year. 
Mrs. H. B. Ss DEVAN (Wellesley, B.A.), Principat. 


CONNECTICUT, 
The Choate School “ Freiprtory School 
MARK PitMan, A.M., Head Master. 


ee Hon. William G. Choate, New York. 
Refers by permission to} Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, 


GERMANY 
MRS. MARY B. WILLARD ° the American Home 


School in Berlin, Ger- 
many, is now in this country, and wiil answer all inquiries con. 


coma, ie school and Summer trip through Scandinavia 


and Russia if addressed to her at Bnarcliff Manor, New York. 


ILLINOIS 


KENILWORTH HALL > 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful 
suburb of Chicago. Delightful Home, thorough instruction. For 
new catalogue address | 

Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, I]. 


Illinois, Rockford. 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall term opens Friday, Seps. 13, 1901. Classical and Scientific 
Courses. Music and Art. Well-equipped Library, Laboratories 


and Gymnasium. Resident physician. Address 
PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., Pres., Lock Box 9, Rockford. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Scientific Pr hnysical Culture 
Successfully Taught by Mali 


Very few persons know what it means Zo feel good all 
the time—to be atrong and to feel your strength. Ex- 
ercise—intelligent.scientific, persistent—will accomplish it. 

The Stone Syatem requires only a few minutes a day, 
in your Own room, before retiring, with no apparatus 
whatever. Your individual condition carefully con- 
sidered, and mild. medium, or vigorous exercise prescribed 
exactly as your particular requirements and mode of 
living demand. Intelligent exercise will cure or prevent 
most of the ills to which the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederick W.Stone, Director of Athletics of The 
Stone School of scientific Physical Culture, has been 
director of Athletics of Columbia College. The Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Association, and is at present acting in 
that capacity with the Chicago Athletic Association. At 
the rather advanced age of 50 years, he is still very nearly 
a physically perfect man. He established the Worid’s 
record for 100 yards sprint (9 4-5 seconds.) He has been 
before the public 30 years as an athlete, and trainer of 
athletes, and is admittedly capable of teaching physical 
culture intelligently and scientifically. Our aim is to 
create a perfect development, greater strength and better 
health, rather than to produce professional strong men. 
Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes, all ages—from 
15 to 85—are alike benefited. 
booklet and measurement biank sen 
The Stone School of Scientific Physical ‘Culture 

Suite 1648, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Lil. 


= LEARN CHINA PAINTING | 


| The Leading Magazines of the World _ 
are writing all about the latest pastime—China-Painting 
| —the fad that’s cometo stay. Weteach it thoroughly 
by mail. The first week's lessons show results. The most 
refining and elevating accomplishment of the newcentury. No young 
woman’seducation complete without this art. Send for free facts, 


WOw AN’S ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Suite 11. 167 Adams &t., Chicago 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 
ITALY 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL for GIRLS 


.Music, Art, Languages, Travel. Late July eating. School year 
nine months. Limited membership. Catalogue. 
ADA M. ‘THOMPSON, 158 Central Ave,, N. H. 


MAINE 


Lasell 


The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


Ten courses, of four years, in arts, science, and engineering; 
Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific; Preparatory Medical, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture ; Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical Engineering. Mhlitary drill. Annual tuition fee $30. 

School of Law; three years’ course; LL.B. degree. Annual 
tuition fee $00. For catalogue address 


President A. W. HARRIS, Orono, Me. 


Seminary 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


Aims to fit its students for a woman’s life and has every facility 
for accomplishing its purposes, while adding to the physical 
well-being of its students. In addition to the usual courses, 
unusual attention is given to music, painting, religious culture, 
cooking and household economics, dress cutting and millinery, 
For catalogue address Cc. C. BRAGDON, Prin. 


EMERSON 


Coliege of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature ) | 2 
( 


and Pedagogy in America. eautiful 
new building. Summer Sessions. Graduates 
are qualified to teach Physical 
Culture, Rhetoric, English Literature, 
Singing, Pedagogy. Graduates sought as 
teachers and readers. Catalogue free. 
Charles Wesley Emerson, President, 
fenry Lawrence Southwick, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., 
os 


on. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 


(Established in og by the late Mrs. MAryY HEMENWAY.) Wil! 
begin September 24, 1901. Number of students limited. 
MISS AMY MORRIS HOMANS. Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1069 Boylston St. 
Froebel School—Kindergarten Normal 


Classes Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory and 
* practice. Preparatory and Post-Graduate work. 
Music a specialty. 


Miss ANNIE Coo.LipGeE Rust. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 BEACON STREET. : 
Miss F RANCES V. EMERSON’S 


Ho nd Day School for Cirls 
Regular, and Advanced Courses. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts und Sciences 
July 5 to August 15, 1901 


Fifty-five courses in Tanguas es, History, Government, Psyj- 
chology, . Education, Art, Music, ) athematics, Science, and Phy sical 

rainin 

The work is open to both men and women, and is especially 
adapted to the needs of teachers. 

For information concerning course, qegetnes expenses, and 
reduced railway fares, A University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N.S ALER, of Comn.ittee. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology 


Third Seszi 2 to 19, 1901. 


THE MINISTER'S RELATION to SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Lectures by 
Theologians, Econo: 1ists, Practical Experts 
FEE, $15.00 


For circulars apply to Rev. R. S. Mortson, Secretary of Divinitl 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Prepares boys for College and Scientific School. For catalogue 
address THOMAS H. ECKFELD'T, Head Master. 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any coilege or scientific school. Library. Phys- 
cal, chemical, biological iaboratories; gymnasium, etc. New 
athletic field with 14 mile track. Opens September, 1901. 

Josern H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 


Prospect Hill School airis 


34th year. Graduate, elective, and college pre- 
courses. Illustrated circular 
liss Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort Hill 
ark. Four acres of beautiful grounds de- 
voted to outdoor sports. Golf. Tennis, Basket 
ba"'. Ce7titicave admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wei iesiey, Wel’sand Mt. Holyoke. Each 
pupila subject of personal care, influence 
and instruction. 
BRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Walnut Hill 


to strengthen health, to 
secure thoughtful and accurate habits of study with 
thorough knowledge of the subjects required for ad- 
mission to college. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other leading colleges for women. Walnut Hill is in the 
beautiful suburbs of Boston, with ampie grounds for 
golf, tennis and basket ball. Physical culture is re- 
quired. Catalogue and views will be sent on request. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals, 

jatick, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


Beautifully and een, anvated within 30 miles of Boston. 
ev. SAMUEL JK, A.M., D.D., President. 
67th year begins Sept. college preparatory, with ad- 
vanced courses tor high school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course. New brick dormitory just added. (;ymnasium, tennis, 
golt, ete. For catalogue address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD 


DR. and MRS. JOHN MacDUFFIE’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. College fitting and certificate admis- 
sion. Griduating course and diploma. Music and art. Beautifu 
house boot grounds. ‘Tennis, gymnasium. Iliustrated catalogue. 


THE WWABAN SCHOOL Waban Hall for Boys 


Windsor Hall for Girls 
Waban, Mass. 9 miles from Boston 
J. H. Prvtuspury, Prin. ANNA M. Goopnow, Assoc. Prin, 


FOR GIRLS AND 
HOWARD SEMINARY YOUNG WOMEN 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

8th year opened Sept. 19. 1900. ‘Terms $350 to $400 per year. 

Academic, College-Preparatory, and Special courses. Art, Music, 

and Elocution. Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, (sym- 
nasium. Attractive and healthful location, 

Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West NewTon 


The ALLEN SCHOOL 


oth sexes. Prepares for principal colleges. Home life. Oxe in- 
structor to every seven pupils. Beautifully ‘and healthfully located. 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Charles River. Cataiogue, 


Mill 
will never 
grind with’ 

the water} 
that is past” 


not true 


Technical Education 


has shown the fallacy of this old 
adage. Technical Education has 
shown manufacturers how to make 
fortunes out of by-products form- 

} erly wasted. Technical Education 

sm will enable young men to make fortunes out 

a of the spare time they are now wasting. The 
American School of Correspondence offers 
technical education by correspondence in 


ELECTRICAL 


MECHANICAL Engineering 
STEAM 


ALSO 
Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing 


AND 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


under a staff of instructors trained in the best 
technical schools of the country, a number 
; being regular teachers in two of the great 
fem technical schools of Boston. 
| To further introduce the high stand- 
mom ard of the Instruction, the Trustees have voted 
to award a limited number of 


FREE 


to properly qualified applicants. Prospectus 
on request. The offer also affords an excellent 
opportunity for private instruction in Mathe- 
matics, the Natural Sciences, and Mechanical 
Drawing. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MICHIGAN 


To Know Book = Keepin 2 


Is to know something for which there is a constant 
demand, and to 


Learn It At Home By Mail 


involves only small expense, and such time as can be 
spared from other duties. The é 
‘* Fireside Accounting and Business Training ’° 


is the only system that teaches without a teacher. In- 
valuable for students, mechanics, clerks — thousands 
who can never take a prolonged course. Beginning with 
keeping a simple cash account, the student is familiar- 
ized by actual business transactions with every process 
of book-keeping, every form of commercial paper, same 
as handled daily in regular business. Free examination 
blanks furnished whenever indicated during the course, 

Instruction complete, excluding banking, $8.00. Bank- 
ing alone, $5.00. Book-keeping with Banking, $12.00, 
Outfits sent carriage paid to any ey of U. S. or Canada. 
Remit by money order or bank draft. 


Fireside Correspondence School, Dept.D, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Write at once for our new 200-pa age book, The 
DoQ and Treatiment of Ktammering. 


most 
ructive 
kind ever 


published. Sent pews toany address for 6cts. in 
Uj. stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora free 
“ sample copy of t Phono- Meter, a monthly 
_paper exclusively for persons who stammer. 
The Lewis School for Stammerers 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Geo. Andrew 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MANSION SCHOOL 


sixth year opens in September. New England Home Schooi for 
Mansion House and new buildings. Spiendidly 


located near Boston. For full particulars write to 
ORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., P.O. Wollaston, Mass. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering 

and Chemistry. 200-page cata ozue, showing appointments pans 


by graduates, mailed ‘free. Expenses low. ‘ 1 year. 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


1 -DRIDGE HAL Yarmouthport, Massachusetts.— 

Select School for Girls. Healthy location, Especial advan- 
tages for music, modern languages. domestic science, and English 
branches. For particulars address Miss SHOVE or FRAULEIN GROTE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUMMER HOME FOR GIRLS 


Sanitary_plumbing, electric light, ween ig riding, driving. and 
tennis. Music an " college coaching extra. References. Address 


NEW JERSEY 
THE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for Girls 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York one hour Mountains 
College Preparatory and general courses. A desirable Sons to: 


girls whose parents wish to travei. Send for Year Book. 
Mrs. F. W. VALIANT, Prin. 


\y 


Summer 
for Girls. 


¥ Recreation and education will go hand in hand in 
¥ this special summer session for Fins. The course will 

=—/ consist of French,German, English, Elocution, Literature, 
= Music, Fine Arts, cooking an househ hold duties. Every 
facility will be found for making the summer spent at 


BRIELLE INSTITUTE 


A, Gelightfal and profitable. The situation is one of KG 
the most pleasing in New Jersey. - 
will be and special care will 
taken to make a congenial company. 
For full particulars, address 
The Principal, 
Brielle, N. J. 


istitt 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


Reopens Sept. 23. Three elegant new Buildings 
newly furnished. ‘Thoroughly modern appliances. Six revised 
Courses of Study. Every Teacher a Specialist. For Pros- 
pectus and Information address the President, 

Rev. CHARLES W. McCORMICK, Ph.D. 


Training School for Backward Children. In- 
struction in this school is based on the sane advanced psycholox. 
ical principles at are now successfully applied to the best schools 
for normal children. Everything of the best. Most approved 
methods, beautiful. mansion and grounds, trained attendants, fine 
cuisine, physical culture, daily drives for, the more delicate, and eveiy 
possible means of amusement, instruction, and dev elopment.  Ex- 
ceptionally high reterences, social and professional. MARGARET 
3,ANCROFT, JEAN Cox, Principals ; RZA C. WILLIAMS, 
Associate Principal, Box 715, Haddontield, N 


THE SEGUIN SCHOOL 


ORANGE, N. J. 
FOR CHILDREN OF 


Arrested Mental Development 


Limited to 25 children. Half as many teachers as poe 
Kindergarten and primary. Medical and 


nastics. Manualtraining. Articulation. Pi 
Mrs. ELSIE M. SEGUIN. Principal. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


Suburban to New York. 112 and 118 Berkeley Ave., Orange, New Jersey 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


shetty tention to college preparation. Large grounds. Tennis, 
bas act ball, golf. Year Book a Views sent on application. Mrs. 
WOODMAN P Principal. President of Board 


A PAUL 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. LL.D 
NEW YORK 


BOYS 


CLINTON, N.Y. 
(9 miles from Utica.) 


Boys 10 to 14 at time of 


/ 


é 


28th Year. 


Clinton 
Preparatory 
S h entrance preterred. 


Primary, Academic and College Preparatory studies. Beau- 
tiful grounds, 1oacres, 6 teachers, the best of care, influence 
and instruction. i B. WHEELER,A M., Principal 
References: UNTINGTON, Bishop WuHITEHBA», 


Four PresiDENTs. 


SUMMER HOME, No. 4,802, care The Outlook. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


A co-educational Friends’ School. All the buildings are of stone, 
new and handsome. A large sum has been laid out this year on 
a modern dormitory, a fine gymnasium, and improved athletic field. 
The climate is pleasant, the situation is healthful, and the equipment 
is of high efficiency throughout. Especial advantages favorable to 
Ba well-rounded education are: Privileges of Swarthmore College 

oo ™ lectures, buildings, etc.; nearness to Philadelphia; refining influ 
NEW RECITATION HALL. ences of the cottage-system ; vigorous athletic life with best facil 
ities and strong teams; large number of instructors; careful attention to individual teaching. Terms moderate 


For catalogue and athletic circular, address, 
DO@ 


th Emma Willard School, troy,n.y. 


Former] ly the Troy Female Seminary. Academic and Graduate courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges 
and Cornell University. 88th year opens September 18, 1901. 


were 


O 
O 
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®) Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 
The Misses Mackie’s 


W E L O E G E in both Gen- 


pe and College Preparatory Courses. 
For Women 


Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large Fac- eee ; 

ulty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music and SINING Sc SCH 

Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. Gym- Js (00L. 
nasium. Self-Government. Accommodations limited. Send 


for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. ( ~ For “or Girt: ss 
Cayuga Lake Academy H yuh year. One hour from New York cee 
ont ter colleae, . Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. 
cellent library laboratories, gymnasium. Firm discipline. oa Academic and college preparatory courses. 
BERT Somes, A.M., Director, Aurora, New York. Special courses in music and art. Illustrated 
catalogue. 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. HF ; 
fon Y.— Hyde ad College CLARA C. FULLER, Principal, 
or Gi pecial and regular courses. aration for College a. i 
and European travel. Address Mrs. SANE GREY HY Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE 
SCHOOL for Girls 


) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

In the beautiful lake region of Western New York, 234 hours 
) from the Pan-American Exposition. A modern school 
in equipment and spirit. ollege Academic, 
} Music, and Special Courses. Certificate for college entrance. 
, 50fper cent. increase 

» in enrollment for the teal P 

) past three years a rec- 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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LYNDON SCHOOL 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. Buck. A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Rye Seminary, Rye, New York 
For 2 address 
LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


An Agency is — ~ proportion to its in 


fluence merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and recom- 


BARDEEN, N'Y Recommends 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


ommendation. 
a year. //an tovisit 
the school on your iim 

’an-A mericantirip, 
Send for illustrated 
circular. 


Samuel Cole Fairley 


Principal 
Canandaigua FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses. 
New York Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, A.B., Ph.D. 
VLUURURURURURURURURURURUUURURERUU00000000 Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


The Bennett School 


The Bartholomew and Clifton Schools, consolidated 


will receive for 1900-1901, a limited number of girls wishing fine work G. K. Pike reos, oMEW, Ph.D., Regent. Miss E, A. Ery, A.M., 
in Science, Music, Art. Literature History, Ps dychotlosy Ethics, Princtpal Miss M. F. Smit, Associate Principal. An attractive 
and the Langua jes. Pre pration for Forei ravel. For cata- | home department for a limited number of resident paris Fits for 
Reus address Miss MA . BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, | the best colleges. Special advantages in Musi and 

Y. (45 min. from N. Evansw 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OHIO | PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1901. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘“rtemper 18: 1901 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President | 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped with 
libraries, museums, laboratories, and  gymnasia. Seventeen 
buildings. Departments: ‘The College, the Academy, the ‘lheo- 
ogical Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses 
in drawing and_ painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in 
hysical Training tor women. [Eighty-four instructors, 13 
students last year. For full information address the Secretary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box F 22, Oberlin, Ohio 


Envelope 


That’s where our 
education affects you. 
What The International 


Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are doing. 


Onto, Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training 


Best instruction—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin College— 
Literary and Musical advantages—Charges moderate. Sth year 
begins Sept. 18th. For catalogue address 

SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss Florence BALDwIN, Principal. Within 10 years more than 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi. 
Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres beautifui grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


First—Teaching mechanics 
the theory of their work. 
Second—Helping misplaced 
people to change their work. O 
Third—Enabling young people 
to support themselves while learn- 
ing professions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 


PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR _f Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining Engin- 
eering; Architecture; Drawing and Design- 


THE MISSES SHIP LEY’S oa Chemistry; Telegraphy: Telephony; Sten- | 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ography; Book-keeping; English Branches. 
When writing state subject in which interested. - 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Boarding and Dav. Number strictiy limited. Specialists in all 


departments. ‘Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. B ‘ wii 
ox 1263. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Twenty 
ay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, address Miss SYLVIA 
}' EAsTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. RHODE ISLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia FRIENDS SCHOOL, Providence, R. I. 
and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all Colleges. Academicand | science, Classics, and Art. _ 
special courses. ‘Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHARDS, Principal. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 
liss SARA Louise TRACY, Associate. Fe 


Miss Gordon’s French and English ,oc"gti. 


. 
4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. College Preparatory and Academic 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. N 
IVY HOUSE 


Preparatory for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Address) Miss 
ARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Germantown, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The radical improvement in the 
Austin System consists-in the 


THE MISSES KIRK absolutely perfect supply of wind N 

Formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will begin the third ate : z 
year ot their College Preparatory School for Girls, Oct. Ist, 1901. under all conditions,.which is B 
ight boarders received. | 

ROSE MONT, PA. One mile from Bryn Mawr College. secured by using one large air- ” 
> «< 

: tight room filled with air under DO 


Armitage Preparatory School 


A home and day school for gir $550. Healthful location, one- i i 
alfé hour from Philadelphia. Highest standards maintained. the standing 


TAGE, Prin. bars directly over this body of air. 
SWITZERLAND Very prominent organists also paren 
CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL FOR pronounce the AUSTIN TONE, A 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN particularly the reeds and dia- hes 
La s: French, German, Spanish, Prep. for College. Refer- : Ad 
Dr. Fast 22d St.. New York. Particulars: pasons, as of the finest quality. 
Rev. S. J. CHRISTEN, Chateau de Vidy, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND || Austin Organ Company 


» Home school for girls. Unusual advantages for study of lan- Al 
guages, music, and painting. American references. _For particulars Hartford, Connecticut ’ 
address Miss SHA 


ER, 327 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


Housefurnishing 


Warerooms 


in the Country. 


Best Quality Goods Only 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath, and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China, and Glass. Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century 


THE “WILKE” 
Porcelain-lined Refrigerators 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first Street 


URING the past eighteen months over 
$650,000 in cash have been invested 
entirely by New Yorkers in homes in this 
choicest of all suburbs of Greater New York. 
A.few plots adjoining these handsome resi- 
dences are offered tor investment. They 
have increased in value over 50 per cent. 


during the past eighteen months. This in- | 


crease is bound to continue. 
The Ludependent of March 21 says: 


We are entirely familiar with the property 


known as Prospect Park South, and are also 
personally acquainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to 
be, and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is 
entitled to the tullest contidence of any who 
may have business relations with him. 

— Editor /rdependent. 


We also refer by permission to 7/e Outlook. 

For photos of the property showing it 
exactly as it is; for prices, terms, and all 
particulars, including the best personal and 
banking references and letters of investors, 


ADDRESS 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner 


257 Broadway, New York City 


THE ARTISTIC STANDING 


OF 


HAROLD BAUER 


gives value to his opinion 
of the 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


‘“ No finer instrument exists than the 
MASON & HAMLIN OF TO-DAY.” 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


bo YOU SEE THE CRITIC? 


The Leading Literary Magazine 
Triai three months, 25c._ Foliowing nine months, $1.73. 
THE CRITIC CO., 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


A CALENDAR Based on the present 


calculation of ME, 

beginning with the FIRST day of JANUARY, inthe year 

cddresse oO any . In the t of 

(silver). A. B. CHRIST ‘EY, Publisher. B tg 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 


AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold. 


LETTERS 1125 Broadway, New Yo 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


? 7 7 7 77 7 7 7 7 7 7 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent fora 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


The Outlook 
PROSPECT 


= 
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The Endowment Policy 


Provides for the payment of the amount of 
the policy to the insured, if living, at the 
end of a certain term of years. In case of 
previous death, the full amount of the 
policy is paid at once to the beneficiary. 
This popular policy is issued by 


The Prudential 


in amounts from $1,000 to $100,000 at low 
cost, consistent with safety, and stands as 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE § 
POLICY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

OF AMERICA STRENGTH oF 
JOHN F. DRYDEN GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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The Outiook is a Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Monthly Magazine in one. It is 
published every Saturday—fifty-two issues a year. The first issue in each month is an 
Illustrated Magazine Number, containing about twice as many pages as the regular weekly 
issue, and many pictures. 
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The Outlook 


a 
TYPEWRITER 


THE BEST 


High Quality 
Economy 
Delicious Taste 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is 
Universally Accorded the 
reference as a Household 
verage. 
Order it next time—take no other. 


Leads in 
Ease of Operation 
Minimum of Noise 
Completeness of Equipment 
Fine Mimeograph Stencils 
Highest Grade of Work 

Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN WaritiNG Macuine Company, 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ 


| for Women 


often does more harm than good because 
of a rigid corset. Ferris’ Athletic 
Corset Waist, No. 261, meets every need 
of every woman who plays golf or tennis, 
rides a wheel, rows a boat, or climbs a 
mountain. Joined at the sides with 
elastic bands, it yields to every motion 
of the wearer. Shoulder straps keep 
the figure erect, support the bust, and 
promote healthful respiration. Made 
of summer net. Ask your dealer for 
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Athletic 
Corset Waist =: 


Ferris Good Sense Waists are made in 
all sizes and shapes to suit all ages. 
Sold by all leading retailers. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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Published Weekly 


Vol. 68 


The visit of rep- 
resentatives of 
the Cuban Constitutional Convention to 
Washington for the purpose of discussing 
with the President and Secretary Root 
the true meaning and purpose of the Platt 
amendment has, according to all reports, 
resulted in a more friendly understanding 
between the representatives of the two 
nations than before existed. Naturally, 
no reports of the discussions have been 
given to the public, but there are many 
indications that both Cubans and Ameri- 
cans have been pleased, and that the 


The Cubans at Washington 


visit may be regarded as likely to be a — 


positive factor in the permanent settlement 
of the Cuban question. Somewhat to the 
surprise of most people in this country, 
the Cuban Commissioners, according to 
all accounts, have laid more stress upon 
the future of the tariff relations between 
the two countries than upon anything 
contained in the Platt amendment itself. 
Of course the Cuban Commissioners have 
no definite authority to make requests 
from this country as to future tariff legis- 
lation, and what has been said on this 
subject has been said by the Commission- 
ers unofficially and in their personal 
relations. It is quite clear, however, that 
they would value an offer from this country 
of the free admission of sugar from Cuba, 
or the promotion of a generous reciprocity 
treaty between the two countries, more 
than the modification of the terms con- 
tained in the Platt amendment. In this 
connection it may be noted that General 
Wood is quoted by the New York “ Trib- 
une” as saying: “The economic question 
is our tax on sugar. There must be a 
reduction in order to establish prosperity.” 
The delegation from Cuba includes Senor 
Capote, General Betancourt, and other 
members of weight and authority with 
theirown people. The visitors have been 
treated with the utmost cordiality and 
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courtesy, and are evidently not a little 
impressed by the geniality of their recep- 
tion. At the special dinner given in their 
honor by President McKinley the Com- 
missioners met Senator Platt, of Connecti- 
cut, the author of the amendment under 
discussion, Governor-General Wood, of 
Cuba, the members of the Cabinet, and 
several of the most influential and promi- 
nent United States Senators. 


® 


The main effort of the 
President and the Sec- 
retary of War seems to 
have been to convince the visitors that 
there was no underlying and secret in- 
tention behind the propositions made 
in the Platt amendment; that the word 
‘‘substantially,’”’ in the proviso that the 
President can establish independence in 
Cuba only after the conditions of the 
Platt amendment have been  substan- 
tially accepted, cannot be interpreted 
to mean that the amendment may be 
abandoned or radically changed; that the 
intention and purpose of our Government 
are primarily and positively to establish and 
maintain Cuban independence. Itis freely 
stated in the press, although, of course, 
unofficially, that the effect of the arguments 
brought before the Cuban Commissioners 
has been such that they will upon their 
return advocate the adoption of the Platt 
amendments with slight modification, and 
that they will expe¢t in return that the 
Administration will place before Congress 
some kind of proposition looking toward 
a reasonable degree of reciprocity between 
Cuba and the United States. Congress 


The Understanding 
Reached 


alone can act on the most important ques- 
tion of tariff regulation, and Congress 
alone can do anything to modify essen- 
tially the present offer made to Cuba. 
General Betancourt, in an interview, care- 


fully abstained from committing himself 
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and his fellow-Commissioners, but ad- 
“mitted that the visit had produced upon 
them an agreeable impression, and that 
there had been an earnest effort on both 
sides to deal with the subject in sucha 
spirit of fairness and honor as would 
reach a conclusion satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. ‘This interview may be supple- 
mented with one held when the Commis- 
sion first arrived in this country with 
Senor Portuando, of the Commission, who 
said: 

Ninety-nine per cent. of the Cuban people 
desire absolute independence. It is their 
wish that the military occupation by the 
United States come to an end: at once. It 
may be said that a small element of Span- 
iards, from a purely commercial motive—I 
should not say over ten thousand—would favor 
annexation, but the wish for independence is 
felt generally by many Cubans and Spaniards 
alike. Those Spaniards who favor annexation 
are not impelled by any love for the United 
States. They hate us, and they seem to wish 
some sort of guarantee as to their property 
and business interests. Peace with the Ameri- 
cans without the independence of Cuba is 
impossible—I mean moral peace. I do not 
faean to say that in the event that independ- 
ence is not granted war or revolution would 
follow, but that there would be no sympathy, 
no friendliness, between the peoples. | 


Progress in the Philippines Encouraging evi- 


dence continues 
to come from the Philippines indicating 
that the people are beginning to appreciate 
the efforts for local self-government which 
the Taft Commission, under its general 
instructions from Washington, is laboring 
earnestly toestablish. Particularly interest- 
ing is the full account recently received in 
this country of what is being done in edu- 
cational matters. Mr. Atkinson, Superin- 
tendent of Education, has already engaged 
for the schools in the islands over two 
hundred teachers of English, and in the 
number are included at least twenty men 
who have been State Superintendents of 
Schools, Superintendents of State Normal 
Schools, professors in well-known univer- 
sities, or have held other positions which 
guarantee their experience and_ educa- 
tional abilities. In all a thousand teach- 
ers will be engaged, and a million dollars 
will be spent within the next year in pay- 
ment of teachers, transportation of teach- 
ers to the islands, building of schools, 
and furnishing of text-books and school 
supplies; of the latter twenty freight-car 
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loads have been ordered. It is reported 
that there are now fifteen hundred schools. 
inthe archipelago, and that the natives 
have manifested the very liveliest interest 


in the establishing of the schools. A letter — 


to the New York “ Evening Post” gives a 
picturesque account of the public sessions 
of the Commission at Bulacan, the capital 
of the Province of the same name. This 
has been one of the most warlike of the 
provinces, and the scenes which took place 
after the Commission had made the people 
understand its intentions with regard to 
local self-government are described as 
dramatic and almost excessive in the sen- 
timent and hope for the future expressed 
by former insurgent leaders such as Gen- 
eral Flores. Several important Filipino 
leaders still remain in the field, however; 
of these General Cailles is one of the 
most active, and last week it was reported 
that his camp had been burned by the 
Americans for the tenth time; as usual, 
the Filipino General succeeded in evad- 
ing capture. The trial of Captain Read, 
charged with being implicated in the 
commissary scandal, has just begun. Sixto 
Lopez, the unofficial representative of the 
Filipinos in this country, whose recent 
article in The Outlook will be remem- 
bered, is about to return to his native 
country. He says that while he still 
believes that ninety-five per cent. of the 
natives will never be satisfied with any- 
thing less than full independence, he is 
returning to find out the exact condition 
of affairs, and if he learns that Aguinaldo 
is correct in stating that the majority of 
the natives now desire peace immediately, 
he will aid in establishing good relations 


between the Americans and the Filipinos. 


As was anticipated, 

— — Alabama voted last 
week to hold the pro- 

posed Constitutional Convention to restrict 
the suffrage of negroes. Few of the 
negroes voted, and hardly more than a 
third of the whites, but the majority for 
the Convention was large. Of the one 


hundred and fifty-five delegates elected, 
scarcely a tenth will be Republicans or 
Populists, so that nearly the whole body 
will feel bound by the’ pledge of the 
Democratic platform that no white man 
shall be deprived of the suffrage except 
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for “infamous crime.” ‘The spirit of this 
pledge, we are glad to report, called forth 
a strong protest from one of the leading 
ministers of the State—the Rev. Edgar 


_ Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery—who 
published a letter to the Chairman of the 


Democratic State Committee, proving that 
the discrimination against the negroes 
was unconstitutional, unnecessary, and 
harmful to whites as well as blacks. He 
himself does not believe in the amendment 
to the Federal Constitution enfranchising 
the negro, but he pointed out that every 
loyal citizen was bound to obey the pro- 
visions of this amendment until it was 
repealed—and repeal impossible. 
The Federal Courts would be obliged to 
overthrow any State enactment debarring 
men of the suffrage because of race or 
previous condition of servitude. In the 
next place, Mr. Murphy showed that the 
making of illiteracy on the part of a negro 
the equivalent of “infamous crime ” on 
the part of a white was absolutely unnec- 
essary to insure white supremacy. ‘The 
white voters were already supreme in 
every single county in the State, and the 
fear of negro domination was no longer 
even an imaginable bogy. In the third 
place, he pleaded that needless discrimina- 
tion against the negroes would injure them 
less than the whites. Just now the truth 


of this position may not be demonstrable, 


but no one who has studied the moral 
lessons of history has failed to note that, 
while evils are often overruled for the 
good of those who suffer them, they never 
fail to react for evil upon those from whom 
they come. The Outlook is wholly out 
of sympathy with political efforts to 
estrange Southern negroes from Southern 
whites, but it fears that the coming Con- 
stitutional Convention in Alabama will 
give new life to the race issue which it 
seeks to bury. | 


The Minnesota Legisla- 


Reforms Advanced 4.56 which recently ad- 


in Minnesota 


journed seems to have. 


made an unusually good record. Its 
most important accomplishment, of course, 
was the extension of the direct primary 
system from the one county in which it 
had been tried to the entire State. Gov- 
ernor Van Sant, who gave his hearty 
support to this reform measure, expresses 
his faith that in the near future the law 


will be still further broadened so that 
State officers as well as Congressional, 
county, and city officers shall be directly 
nominated by the people. ‘The practica- 
bility of nominating State officers in this 
way has already been demonstrated in 
South Carolina and Georgia. But the 
direct primary law was not the only re- 
form measure accepted by the Legislature. 
An inheritance tax modeled after that in 
force in New York State has been made 
a part of the financial system of the State. 
The New York system, it will be recalled, 
places no tax on direct inheritance of real 
estate, and none on personal estates of 


less than ten thousand dollars. <A third - 


important reform was the introduction of 
the Torrens land transfer system into the 
Minnesota counties containing the three 
large cities. ‘This system, it will be re- 
membered, has already been introduced in 
Illinois and in Massachusetts. Under its 
operation the owner of real estate, by pay- 
ing a-fee of one-tenth of one per cent. of 
its assessed value, may have his title con- 
firmed by the court, and receive a regis- 
tration certificate which guarantees it and 


makes his realty as easily transferred as 


the stock of a corporation. In addi- 
tion to these measures, the Legislature 
increased the tax on the gross receipts of 
railroads from three to four per cent., and 
appointed a tax commission to report upon 
the thorough reform of the tax laws. A 
uniform tax on gross receipts has never 
seemed to us a just method of taxing 
railroads, partly because it is unfair to 
new roads which barely pay operating 
expenses, but chiefly because the general 
public does not realize that on the more 
profitable railroads four per cent. on the 
gross receipts is barely one-half of one 
per cent. on the value of the property. 
Nevertheless, the recent increase in the 
rate makes the tax on railroads in Minne- 
sota approach more nearly to the taxa- 
tion exacted from individual property- 
owners, and therefore makes easier the 
introduction of a system under which 
corporate property and individual prop- 
erty are taxed alike. 
& 


The New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Bill 


At the very 
close of the 
session a bill 
was suddenly presented to the New York 
Legislature, and rushed through both 
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houses, authorizing a company to con- 
struct the long-needed bridge connecting 
New York City with New Jersey, and to 
build an approach to this bridge connect- 
ing it with the docks on the west side of 
the city. The representatives of this 
borough, to their credit, voted against the 
measure, on the ground that the city’s 
interests were not guarded. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of other districts, however, gave 
such a majority in favor of the bill that it 
would have been forced upon the city 
concerned had not the necessity of the 
Governor’s signature given the citizens of 
New York an opportunity to protest. No 
sooner, however, did the news of the 
bill’s passage reach the city than protests 
came from every quarcer where the char- 
acter of the measure was_ understood. 
The strongest of these came from ex- 
Mayor Hewitt and Comptroller Coler, 
both of whom pointed out that the bill 
_ gave the company practical control of the 
docks for several miles, and gave it 
monopoly rights over the immense traffic 
that passed over them. ‘The city already 
owns docks to the value of a hundred 
million dollars—having practically paid 
for them out of the profits—and both 
the Comptroller and the ex-Mayor believe 
that the city itself should build and own 
the railroad connecting them. Mr. Hewitt, 
in fact, made this suggestion when he was 
Mayor and when public ownership pro- 
posals were less in the air than now. The 
formal objections of the city’s Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, which were 
offered by the Comptroller, were presented 
the day following. ‘They showed that the 
company in question had for six years 
possessed the right to build the needed 
bridge, having received it from the Na- 
tional Government in 1894, and that it 
neither had begun work upon the bridge 
heretofore nor would it be required to do 
so under the present act. It received an 
invaluable franchise for a railway along 
the water front, without agreeing to build 
the bridge. Furthermore, it received this 
franchise in perpetuity, in violation of the 
provision of the city’s charter that all 
such franchises should revert to the city 
without cost at the expiration of fifty 
years ; and, finally, the franchise proposed 
did not even fix the tolls to be charged. 
The bill did contain the provision that 
the tolls should be “uniform,” but this, 
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as the Board pointed out, was of little 
avail, since the ownership of the pro- 
posed road by a single railroad com- 
pany would enable this company, without 
loss to itself, to fix rates so high as to 
throttle competition. The Merchants’ As- 
sociation and other business organiza- 
tions have made similar protests. The 
veto of the bill by Governor Odell is 
practically assured. 


Central heating sta- 
tions are becoming 
so common as to demand attention. 
Although the first plant of this sort was 
built at Lockport, N. Y.,in 1877, and others 
were added soon after, it is only within the 
past few years that the sale of heat has 
become important. The early stations 
were constructed as heating plants only; 
the recent impetus to this service is due to 
the utilizing of the heat otherwise wasted 
in the making of electricity. It is fairly 
well known that only a small percentage 
of the energy stored in the coal burned 
under the boiler of an electric-lighting 
station can be made available as electric 
current. Few realize, however, that at 
best only some fifteen per cent. of this 
energy is utilized, and generally only ten 
to twelve per cent. The bulk of it is 
wasted in the form of exhaust steam from 
the engine cylinders. The exhaust, of 
course, is greatest in amount when the 
demand for light is heaviest, and this 
occurs in winter, when the maximum 
quantity of artificial heat must be pro- 
vided. At scores of electric light or 
combined electric light and railway or 
other power plants this exhaust steam is 
now so employed as to add at least forty 
per cent. to the energy utilized. This 
is accomplished by the simple process 
of piping the steam, or the water heated 
by it, to private consumers. It was 
thought at first that central heating plants 
were practicable only for compactly built 
portions of large or fair-sized cities, but 
electrical companies are now selling heat 
in small towns. Among the larger places 
having central heating plants are Atlanta, 
Ga., and Seattle, Wash., while in New 
York City a company has been supplying 
steam for both heat and power for a num- 
ber of years. Included in the smaller 
towns having this service are Delaware, 
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and Red Oak, Ia. The cost of service 
varies with local conditions, such as 
price of fuel, number of near-by consum- 
ers, length and coldness of winters, but 
a charge of from five to ten dollars a 
winter for a room of the ordinary size 
seems to be usual. ‘The attractiveness of 


the service is not due so much to its low 


cost as to its freedom from the dirt, labor, 
and trouble occasioned by the storage 
and handling of coal, the care of furnaces, 
and the removal of ashes from private 
buildings. Then, too, where soft coal is 
used the smoke nuisance may be lessened 
by the substitution of a well equipped and 


operated central station for hundreds or 


thousands of separate furnace fires, in 
many of which the combustion is very 
incomplete. Inasmuch as all these cen- 
tral heating plants must use the public 
streets for their piping systems, it is evi- 
dent that there is rapidly coming to the 
front a new class of municipal franchises. 
Although all the central heating stations 
thus far appear to be owned by private 
companies, probably the day is not far 
distant when municipal ownership of this 
service will at least be a subject for ear- 
nest discussion. 


® 


The recently issued 
Government report 
on the condition of winter wheat pre- 
dicted a crop of four hundred and sixty 
million bushels, if the condition is main- 
tained, as against three hundred and 
thirty millions last year. 
hardly expect that this promise would be 
fulfilled, present indications continue to 
show the probability. of an immense 
harvest of winter wheat. ‘The corn out- 
look seems to be even more encouraging, 
but from all agricultural sections reports 
are at hand that, despite promising crops, 
there is a scarcity of hands. ‘These con- 
ditions are also characteristic of the Ha- 
waiian sugar plantations, although many 


The Financial Situation 


Porto Rican laborers have been imported. 


All agricultural signs seem to point to a 
combination of large crops. and good 
prices. In other staple markets prices 
show a tendency to harden. The great 
expansion of exports continues, and there 
has been a further increase in railway 
earnings. Thus the volume of transac- 
tions, as reported by bank clearings, has 


While one could 
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had a firm foundation for establishing a 
new high record other than that furnished 
by such mergers as that long rumored 
and finally officially proposed last week 
between the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railways on the one hand, and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy on the 
other. On one day of last week the ex- 
change of checks between New York 
Clearing-House banks reached the aggre- 
gate sum of nearly five hundred and fifty 
million dollars—a settlement effected with 
balances of only thirteen millions. While 
the volume of transactions on the Stock 
Exchange may have been the proximate 
cause for this enormous increase, opti- 
mists say that it is not greater than the 
real increase of the wealth of the country 
at large. On several days of the week 
the volume of daily transactions averaged 
over two million shares, and on one day 
Union Pacific Railway represented over 
six hundred and fifty thousand shares— 
the largest number of full shares belong- 
ing to a single company ever dealt in on 
a single day. While buying power so 
far has represented that part of the coun- 
try’s earnings in excess of the sum which 
must be devoted to the purchase of neces- 
saries, we believe that there is now a near 
approach to that line in the upward move- 
ment, fixed by the actual and prospec- 
tive value of securities, which cannot be 
crossed without the certainty of sharp 
reaction. 


Last week the British Gov- 
ernment offered to borrow 
$300,000,000, paying therefor 234 per 
cent. until 1903 and thereafter 2% per 
cent. on its issue of bonds (or consols) at 
9414. <As within the past few years 
British consols have sold at twenty points 
higher than this figure, the present quota- 
tion, though representing an emergency 
credit, was attractive enough to invite a 
sevenfold over-subscription. Thus it is 
evident that the entire loan could have 
been placed at a better rate and could all 
have been placed in England. Never- 
theless, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had thought wise 
to offer a part for sale in this country. 
The popularity of that procedure was evi- 


British Consols 


‘dent when, among a multitude of smaller 


applications, insurance companies sub- 
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scribed for from five to ten million dollars’ 
worth each, and one syndicate offered to 
take fifty millions. If we turn to the 
quotations for United States Government 
bonds, we will note that the return from 
them is below two per cent. One reason 
for this apparent advantage to our credit 
lies in the fact that we allow banks own- 
ing our securities to issue currency thereon. 


Last week Mr. Con- 
ger, United States 
Minister to China, 
arrived in this country, and was asked for 
his opinion as to the amount of indemnity 
which China should pay to the foreign 
Powers for damages done to their interests 
during the Boxer outrages. He replied 
that China could pay three hundred million 
dollars, accompanying his answer by the 


The Chinese Indemnity : 
The Foreign Side 


‘statement that it would be necessary for 


the Government to practice economy, and 
that the time of payment should be 
extended over a longterm of years. This 
sum is twenty-five million dollars less than 
the total indemnity claims submitted by 
the foreign Ministers at Peking—a reduc- 
tion from the first reported claims, and 


- largely due to the efforts of Mr. Hay, our 
' Secretary of State, who has now proposed 


to reduce the indemnity to two hundred 
millions. His proposal to minimize the 
indemnities has been received with frank 
favor by Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia, the Powers which, with the 
United States, performed practically the 
whole work of rescuing the Legations at 
Peking last summer. <A _ supplementary 
proposal comes from Russia to repeat an 
operation from which that Power has 
already achieved a somewhat alarming 
success with China, namely, to advance to 
the latter country the sum required to pay 
the indemnities. This sum will not come 
at all from Russia, but, as before, from 
France, a Power which must watch its 
partner reap all the profit while it again 
bears the burden of the Dual Alliance, for 
Russia wishes to retain Manchuria as a 
pledge for the loan, thus securing her 
ends in that region. The action of Ger- 
many has been gratifying in so far as 
Colonel Hay’s proposal has received the 
approval of Count von Biilow, Imperial 
Chancellor. As, however, this requires 
some sacrifices on the part of Germany, 
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the Chancellot feels that it must first be 
settled whether or not the other Powers 
are also ready to make similar sacrifices ; 
if these other Powers will do the same, 
Germany will reduce her demands. The 
action of the British representatives at 
Peking calls for special chronicling and 
commendation. Sir Ernest Satow, the 
Minister, and Sir Robert Hart—really a 
Chinese official, as he is Chinese Com- 
missioner of Maritime Customs—declare 


that not a penny shall be exacted on be- 


half of those missions whose representa- 
tives have already collected indemnities, 
and that in any event a money indemnity 
should either be waived or reduced to 
moderate proportion, if the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will extend the present area for 
trade. So far as the Powers can agree 
to substitute wider trade for a money 


indemnity they will serve both their own. 


interests and those of the Chinese Empire. 
& 


To all this the rep- 
resentatives of the 
Chinese Court might 
well reply that from the claims of the 
foreign Powers the value of the thousands 
of articles stolen or destroyed by foreign 
soldiers, and an ‘indemnity for the many 
murders and outrages committed by those 
soldiers, ought to be deducted. ‘The 
demand of Germany and France that 
China should defray the cost of punitive 
expeditions, which have more than paid for 
themselves by looting, is monstrous. These 
Powers are singularly out of place in 
making such a demand, from the fact 
that the first named took no part at all 
and the latter but little part in the relief 
of the Peking Legations—the pretext for 
the despatch of foreign troops to China. 
Yet these two Powers, with all the others 
save America, England, and Japan, have 
presented claims for the cost of maintain- 
ing their forces in the Chinese Empire 
since the Legations were relieved. Absurd 
also is the attitude of the smaller Euro- 
pean nations—-Austria, Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland. Encouraged by the atti- 
tude of Germany and France, they have 
now asked for such enormous individual 
indemnities in the light of their small mili- 
tary contingents as to awaken a suspicion 
that they may be the tools of greater 
Powers. Mr. Hay has now made the pro- 
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posal that the apportionment of the aggre- 
gate indemnity should be made only on the 
basis of the participation of each nation in 
the rescue of the Peking Legations. The 
difficulty with this otherwise sensible pro- 
posal is evident in the protest by some 
that the number of the troops of each 
Power available in China last summer was 
determined by accident or by the nearness 
of other possessions. America’s part in 
all the indemnity proceedings is thus seen 
to be based, not upon greed or upon any 
estimate of China’s power to pay, but upon 
equity alone. 


care Last month the New York 
‘Times ”’ reported President 


Tucker, of Dartmouth, as 
saying in an address at Boston, “ The 
Christian Church has been set back no- 
body knows how far by the behavior of 
missionaries in China.” Dr. Tucker’s 
words on such a subject carry great weight 
with the thoughtful public, but this state- 
ment was so incompatible with all the 
evidence which we have been able to 
gather by careful inquiry as to the conduct 
and work of American missionaries in 
China that we were unwilling to accept 
the “ Times” report until it was confirmed 
by Dr. Tucker himself. At our request 
he has sent usacopyof his address. Dr. 
Tucker was speaking on “ The Message 
of the College to the Church,” and we 
quote, from an authorized copy of his 
address in full, what he said concerning 
the situation in China: 


The past century was a missionary century. 


It began and continued under the incentive of 
motives for the redemption of the world. The 
saying of young Mills to his college friends, 
“We ought to carry the Gospel to dark and 
heathen lands, and we can do it if we will,” 
caught the heart, the conscience, and the faith 
of the Church. Asaresult the colleges poured 
out their wealth of consecrated life into dark 
and heathenlands. The record of the century 
has been a continuous record of heroism filling 
its pages with the names of heroes and mar- 
i But, lo! as the century ends they and 
their work are discredited in the eyes of the 
world. Christendom has been exposed before 
paganism. The very nations which have sent 
out apostles to preach the Gospel have shown 
that they have not learned how to keep the 
commandments. What chance has the mis- 
sionary in China, under the present ethics of 
Christendom? You recall the proverb, “ In 
the presence of arms the laws are silent.” It 
looks as if we must add, “ The Gospel also.” 
It is very difficult to know what to say to 
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young men in these days of inconsistency and 
confusion. Suppose a young man of zeal and 
integrity should ask one of you where he 
could put his moral power to the best advan- 
tage or according to the greatest need to-day, 
what would you tell him? That would hardly 
have been an open question at the beginning 
of the century. Mills gave the true as well as 
the heroic answer. What has made the differ- 
ence to-day? The failure of Christendom to 
support Christianity through its practical 
moralities. For *“ Christendom,” as was said 
by Professor Christlieb, “is the world’s Bible. 
‘Ye are our epistles—known and read of all 
men.’” The Church has been set back nobody 
knows how long by the behavior of Christian 
nations in China. And alike result must fol- 
low in degree everywhere wherever there isa 
break between the faith and the morals of 
Christendom. Therefore I argue that the 
only sufficient support of sentiment in our 
college is morality in the Church and the 
Nation. | 


To say, as Dr. Tucker does, that “the 
behavior of the Christian nations in China 
has set back the Church nobody knows 
how long,” is a very different thing from 
saying that the conduct of the missionaries 
in China has set back the Church. By 
the Christian nations he means Russia, 
Germany, France, England, and the United 
States. Happily, the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment has been such as to earn the 
confidence, we. think, of the Chinese. 
We think there is just ground for Dr. 
Tucker’s feeling that the influence of 
Christian civilization has received a seri- 
ous blow from the conduct of the soldiers 
and officers representing some of these 
so-called Christian nations. The violence, 
the cruelties, and the barbarities practiced 
by those who are Christians only by vir- 
tue of the fact that they are citizens of 
countries which have enjoyed benefits of 
Christian civilization for centuries have 
made it all the more necessary that the 
missionaries, who are still heroically doing 
their humanitarian and_ self-sacrificing 
work in China, should live and act in 
accordance with the highest standards of 
unselfishness. A sincere love of his fel- 
low-men, demonstrated by his daily atti- 
tude towards those even who are injuring 
him, is the only power which can _per- 
manently sustain the missionary in a for- 
eign land among people who instinctively 
look upon him with suspicion. We sin- 
cerely believe that the great body of mis- 
sionaries in China have done their work 
relying on this power. No doubt individ- 
ual mistakes have been made, as they are 
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made by the very best of men in all 
departments of iife, but all the evidence 
of the most judicial observers among 
travelers and officials in China is that the 
missionaries, as a body, have sacrificed 
their comfort, their property, and often 
their lives in carrying out the principles 
of the Gospel which they are endeavoring 
to bring to the knowledge of their fellow- 
men in China. 

Last week the successful con- 
clusion of negotiations for a very 
large French loan to construct a rail- 
way from Seoul, the capital of Korea, to 
Wiju on the Chinese (now really Russian) 
frontier was announced. ‘The interest is 
put at five and a half per cent., and it is 
asserted that the customs have been 
hypothecated to France. As the Russo- 
Chinese Bank will “ finance ”’ the loan, it 
is easy to see that France’s partner in the 
Dual Alliance has been arranging matters; 
indeed, it was the objection of Mr. Brown, 
Director-General of Korean Customs, to 
pledging the Korean customs as security 
for this loan which created Russia’s desire 
for his dismissal. The rumor persists 
that Russia is aiming to take possession 
of Chinghai Bay, on the Korean coast. 
With her commercial hold on Masampo, 
she would thus control two _ strategeti- 
cally fine Korean harbors, and be in a 
position to thwart some of the plans of 
Japan. Masampo is a day’s steaming 
from Nagasaki, the great Japanese port. 
About half-way between them lies the 
island of Tsushima, which Japan has con- 
verted inte a fortress. Korea, once the 
most isolated nation in the world, has 
now become a storm-center. Englishmen, 
Americans, and other foreigners are rep- 
resented among the public officers of its 
Government (Mr. Brown, for instance), 
but the transportation, telegraph, cable, 
and postal facilities are in the hands of 
the Japanese, who, naturally more inter- 
ested than any other people in Korean 
agriculture, mining, industry, and com- 
merce, have provided that Korean civil- 
ization should progress on the lines of 
Japanese development at home. More 
confidently than ever do the Japanese 
regard Korea as the proper country for 
their overflow population and energy ; 
they will not allow Russian aggression 
there to pass beyond a certain point with- 
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out a strenuous diplomatic and, if neces- 
sary, armed struggle. 


As the British 
have charge of 
all the telegraphic 
communications with South Africa, it is 
but natural that the reports of the Boer 
war should be somewhat pro-British. It 
is, therefore, of interest to receive a 
report of the situation from a Boer source, 
although that source is hostile to every- 


Mr. Montagu White on the 
Boer War 


thing British, Mr. Montagu White, the. 


representative of the Boers in America, 
has just returned from Europe, where he 
met a number of persons from the Boer 
fighting camps, “which they quitted for 
legitimate reasons as recently as the end 


of January, and others from Johannes-— 


burg and Pretoria, from which places they 
have been deported by the British author- 
ities. ‘They one and all tell the same 
story, namely, that the Boers in the field 
are determined to fight on to the end, 
unless their independence is recognized. 
Even the victims of the reconcentrado 
system, who are fed upon weevily corn 
and damaged sugar, share the optimism 
of those in the field as to the ultimate 
triumph of their cause.” Mr. White de- 
clares that the reports concerning ill- 
treatment by Boers of Outlanders and 
peace envoys are false. ‘Several men 
like Lanham, Walker, and others, reported 
to have been murdered in cold blood, are 
still alive, and Andreas Wessels, a peace 
envoy, reported shot by order of General 
De Wet, is now known to be alive and 
well.” Mr. White claims that the great 
opportunity for a peaceful settlement was 
lost after General Cronje surrendered at 
Paardeberg. ‘“ This disaster for a time 
so disheartened the Boers that had Lord 
Roberts, instead of insisting on uncon- 
ditional surrender, offered anything like 
generous terms, it is certain that peace 
would have been established long since. 
On the other hand, the demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, and the burning of 
homesteads, the destruction of crops and 
gardens, the carrying off of cattle, and, 
above all, the harrying of the women, pro- 
longed the war.” Since then, says Mr. 
White, “ the greatest indignation has been 
caused among the Boers by the policy of 
feeding on half-rations those women and 
children who had relatives at the front.” 
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Mr. White concludes with the statement 
that wealth has been powerless to break 
the spirit of the Dutch republics. ‘ Not 
only have they been pitted against the 
richest power on earth, but the sympathies 
of cosmopolitan wealth have been, almost 
without exception, actively directed against 
the Boers.” 


Bishop Stubbs was an Ox- 
ford man; he was graduated 
from Christ Church in 1848. It was 
appropriate that he should come back as 
Bishop to the town with which his life 
had been associated, not only as stu- 
dent, but as professor, for from 1866 to 
1884 he held the chair of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford, becoming Bishop of Chester 
before accepting the See of Oxford. His 
record as Bishop both in Chester and 
Oxford showed the wise moderation which 


Bishop Stubbs 


one might expect from such a man, but 


this part of his history did not bring him 
so much before scholars and before the 
reading public generally as did the publi- 
cation, during the two decades beginning 
with 1858, of such authoritative works as 
the ‘ Constitutional History of England,” 
“Select Charters and other Illustrations 
of English Constitutional History,” and 
“The Early Plantagenets,” all the result 
of many years of research. Thus Bishop 
Stubbs, who passed away last week, will be 
known more as the author of perhaps the 
most widely read treatise on the English 
Constitution than as a prelate of the Eng- 


lish Church. Nor have his labors in his- 


tory lost anything by subsequent investi- 
gation, or, in general, even by subsequent 
theories. Any student would probably 
agree to-day with the London “ Acad- 
emy’s”” judgment in 1874, when the first 
of the three volumes of Stubbs’s “ Con- 
stitutional History of England ” made its 
appearance: ‘ There is absolutely nothing 
material to the subject that he has not 
investigated. . . . Whatever may be said 
of his generalizations, his facts are per- 
fectly trustworthy, and even one who 
differs from his point of view may really 
be content to rest the whole controversy 
on statements made by himself.” To most 
men constitutional history is in general 
dry reading, and the above-mentioned 


books form no exception tothe rule. Some 


one suggests that the ideal way to gain a 
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solid knowledge of English civilization 
would be to take up a chapter of Green 
and a chapter of Stubbs alternately. Not 
until the middle of the last century did 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer arise with 
imagination enough to make the dry bones 
of a British budget live. The world is 
still waiting for a Gladstone to put actual- 
ity and color into the narration of consti- 
tutional history. 


The coming to this coun- 
try for extended courses 
of lectures of Dr. Marcus Dods, of Ed- 
inburgh, is an event of no _ ordinary 
importance. Among the preachers and 
theologians of Great Britain he occupies 
an eminent place. As the friend and 
pastor of Henry Drummond he attracts the 
attention ofall the friends of that chivalrous 
and enthusiastic Christian worker. As a 
professor in the most prominent Presby- 
terian theological college of Scotland, if 
not of the world, he has won rare dis- 
tinction. His books are now regarded as 
indispensable to every clergyman’s library. 


Dr. Marcus Dods 


But, important as he is in his work, he is" 


more interesting in his personality, and it 
was that which so impressed and inspired 
Drummond. Dr. Dods has accepted the 
invitation of the Bible College at Montclair, 
N. J., to lecture before it during the month 
of May. He will deliver two courses of 
lectures, one on the Gospel of John and 
one on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Each 
course will consist of ten lectures. The 
first will begin on Tuesday, May 7, and 
the second on Tuesday, May 21. The 
promised presence of Dr. Dods is attract- 
ing wide attention, and large numbers of 
persons from all parts of the country are 
planning to attend his lectures. Among 
the other courses at the Montclair Bible 
College during the month of May are two 
by Professor Rogers, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, on “ The Wisdom Literature ” 
and on “ Israel’s Neighbors ;” one by Pro- 
fessor Jacobus, of Hartford Seminary, on 
“The Credibility of the Apostolic Litera- 
ture ;” and one by Mr. Patterson Du Bois 
on “ Pastoral Pedagogics.” The course 
may well be regarded as of quite unusual 
interest. Information concerning the lec- 
tures of Dr. Dods, and of all others, may 
be obtained from the Rev. W. W. White, 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Roman Catholic devo- 
tion to ‘the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus ” dates 
from the visions of the nun Mary Mar- 
garet Alacoque in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The most striking 
memorial of that devotion is the magnifi- 
cent and recently erected Church of the 
Sacred Heart on the heights of Mont- 
martre, Paris. ‘Those who have been 
building that church apparently aim at 
a revival of ecclesiastical temporal power 
in France, and are now proclaiming a 
special revelation of the Sacred Heart 
as conveying three demands upon the 
French people: (1) A national monu- 
ment; (2) a national flag bearing the 
emblem of the Sacred Heart; (3) a dedi- 
cation of the whole country to the Sacred 
Heart. Men are the special recruits de- 
sired, for they have votes; they can also 
carry rifles, and the eight thousand who met 
ata recent Montmartre Congress are called 
“Soldiers of the Sacred Heart.” Thirty 
officers of all arms, representing devotees 
from the army, have now formed a Guard 
of Honor to the Holy Sacrament in the 
Montmartre church. As The Outlook 
has already chronicled, at the recent 
Bourges Congress Abbé Lemire defeated 
a resolution demanding that te Sacred 
Heart be placed on the national flag; but 
there are already fifty thousand of these 
special banners in France. An effort is 
being made to have towns and villages hoist 
this flag, and through their mayors dedi- 
cate their respective communities to the 
Sacred Heart. Some have already done 
so. ‘The emblematic flag is borne with 
much ceremony to the principal church, 
placed before the altar, and carried before 
the Holy Sacrament. The officials follow 
up a resolution previously taken by an 
“ Act of Consecration ” in the form of a 
prayer. ‘Le Chrétien Francais,” the 
organ of the ex-priests, gives the prayer 
used in the town of Auriac; it concludes 
thus: “ Awaiting the blessed day when 
our country shall be solemnly consecrated 
to Thee in the Church of the National 
Vow [Montmartre], we proclaim Thee 
King of the Commune of Auriac. We 
intrust to Thee the care of its people and 
of all their temporal interests. May Thy 
Sacred Heart grant to us unison, peace, 
and prosperity. ‘Long live the Sacred 
Heart, our King and our Protector,’”’ 


Montmartre 
Roman Catholicism 


[4 May 


Whatever good may accrue religiously 
through this movement, politically it ap- 
pears ominous to thoughtful Frenchmen. 
They remember that the monks are help- 
ing it on, and that the monks are not 
friends to the Republic. 


On account of 
the wide diversity 
of denominations. 
represented by the lecturers engaged for 
this year’s session of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology, that session de- 
serves special mention. ‘Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregationalists will join with 
Protestant Episcopalians and aiso with 
Roman Catholic teachers in the common 
study of contemporary problems. These 
problems will be treated, not only by 
clergymen, but in marked degree by soci- 
ologists and by students of political 
economy. Among those who will lecture 
on economic problems will be Professors 
Shaler, Peabody, Taussig, and Carver, of 
Harvard, and Clark, of Columbia. The 
subjects to be treated by the last-named 
speaker, for instance, are “ A Natural 
Economic System,” “ The Struggles of 
Classes,” and “ The Society of the Future.” 
Professor Taussig will deal with “ The 
Nature of Industrial Monopolies” and 
“ Public Ownership.” On_ ethical and 
theological subjects the lecturers are inter- 
estingly contrasted men. For instance, 
Professor Palmer, of Harvard, a Trinita- 
rian Congregationalist, will lecture on 
“The Agencies of Redemption,” and Pro- 
fessor Fenn, of Harvard, a Unitarian, will 
lecture on “ The Idea of Jesus.” Presi- 
dent Eliot will lecture on“ The Voluntary 
Church and its Ministry in Democracy.” 
In the spirit of co-operation which has 
always characterized the relations between 
the Cambridge theological seminaries, 
Dean Hodges,-of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, will follow President Eliot. 
Two honored Congregational leaders, Dr. 


The Harvard 
Summer School of Theology 


' Bradford, of Montclair, and President 


Hyde, of Bowdoin, will lecture on ‘“ The 
Suburban Minister” and “ The Country 
Minister,” respectively, while Mr. Woods, 
head of the South End House, Boston, will 
speak on “ The City Minister.” One of 
the most interesting of all lectures, how- 
ever, will be that of Professor Kerby, of 
the American Catholic University, who 
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will talk upon “ The Catholic Church and 
the Social Question.” 


Last week at Pitts- 

urg a meeting 
took place of the sub-committee of the 
(committee on Creed Revision appointed 
by the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It may be remembered 
that at the Committee’s recent meeting in 
\Vashington there was a division ; major- 
ity and minority reports were considered. 
‘The functions of the sub-committee are 


The Westminster Confession 


those of a returning board, and it has now” 


decided upon two important features of 
the plan for revision which will be pre- 
sented to this year’s General Assembly, a 
body convening on May 16 in Philadel- 
phia. ‘These features, as reported, are: 
First, a new statement of doctrine to be 
issued as a supplement to the Confession 
of Faith ; second, a revision of the Con- 
fession itself, either by the addition of a 
declaratory paragraph or a change in the 
text. 7 


A letter of Yuen-Shi- 


The Missionary Outlook Kai, 


Governor of 


Shantung (the prov- 
ince in which the Boxer movement began), 
addressed to the representatives of Amer- 
ican and British missionary societies, states 
that throughout the recent disorders he had 
instructed his subordinates to protect the 
Christians. He then goes on to say: 
“You, Reverend Sirs, have been preach- 
ing in China many years, and without ex- 
ception exhort men concerning righteous- 
ness. Your Church customs are strict 
and correct, and all your converts may 
well observe them. In establishing your 
customs you have been careful to see that 
Chinese law was observed. How then 
can it be said that there is disloyalty? To 
meet this sort of calumny I have instructed 
that proclamations be put out. I purpose 
hereafter to have lasting peace. Church 
interests may then prosper, and your idea 
of preaching righteousness I can _pro- 
mote.” Though Yuen-Shi-Kai’s good 
faith may be open to suspicion, the Rev. 
Griffith John, of the London Missionary 
Society, who forwards the Governor’s 
letter, adds that the Society’s thirty houses 
of worship in a single prefecture which 
had been destroyed by the Boxers would 


be rebuilt by the close of the year. The 
Church in China, said he, had come out 
of the furnace transfigured ; her converts 
in general showed a splendid fidelity. In 
a previous letter Mr. John described his 
reception on his return with his associates 
to the station in Central China whence 
they had been compelled to flee for their 
lives last summer. ‘The station was some 
days’ sail up the Yangtse, hundreds of 
miles from any foreign force. Not only 
were the missionaries hospitably received 
with many demonstrations of welcome, 
but the local officials volunteered to in- 
demnify them for their losses, saying that 
better protection in the future would be 
promoted by payment of indemnity for 
the past. In the settlement that ensued 


‘the missionaries rated their loss at less: 


than the actual amount, with a view to the 
moral benefit of moderation. Such a 
thoroughly attested fact does much to 
dispose of the oft-repeated assertion that 
the Chinese are generally hostile to the 


missionaries. 


& 
Wisconsin University 
has established four 
new courses to fit stu 
dents to discuss and administer public 
affairs. ‘The first of these courses is one 
in statistics, which will not only teach the 
general outlines of statistical science, but 
also equip students to enter the constantly 
widening field of statistical work that is 
conducted not only for the State and mu- 
nicipal governments, but also for railroads, 
insurance companies, and other great 
organizations. ‘This course is one which 
might well be made a part of the gen- 
eral training of all who profess to have 
received a higher education, for, however 
trying statistical information may become, 
statistical misinformation is incomparably 
more trying, and a very elementary course 
would keep people from building whole 
sermons and magazine articles and even 
philosophies upon such current misstate- 
ments as that “ nine business men out of 
every ten pass through bankruptcy,” or 
that ‘‘ machinery enables us to produce 
ten times as much as our grandfathers did 
a century ago.” ‘The second of the new 
courses is one in practical sociology, which 
requires class work to be supplemented 


Higher Education in 
Public Affairs 


by the direct study of social conditions 


and reformatory and charitable institutions, 


1 


This course is admirably planned as 
a preparation for pastoral work. The 
third course is one in public service, in- 
cluding methods of administration and a 


knowledge of diplomacy. Inasmuch as 
the growth of our democracy steadily 


increases the number of official positions 
for which special preparation is necessary, 
and to which competitive examinations 
furnish on the whole the safest method of 
appointment, this course promises to be 
one of practical value to an increasing 
number of students. The fourth course 
is a more general one in journalism, which 
will be given in connection with the work 
in the School in History, and will aim to 
equip students to discuss they wide range 
of social, economic, political, and _histori- 
cal questions upon which all journalists 
are wrongly supposed to be informed. 
Upon the whole, the new work planned by 
Wisconsin University seems to us of ex- 
ceptional importance. Such courses are 
especially valuable in a democracy, where 
higher education ought to have as its first 
concern the fitting of the largest possible 
number of citizens to act intelligently 
regarding the concerns of the common- 
wealth. 


Professor Edmund _ J. 
James, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in a recent arti- 
cle on the traction question in the “ World 
Review,” describes the method in which 
the city of Berlin has solved a street rail- 
way problem even more difficult than that 
which now confronts Chicago. In Chi- 
cago nearly all of the street railway fran- 
chises expire two years hence, when the 
city will have a free hand. In Berlin the 
reform system was introduced in 1895, 
though the franchises held by the railway 
companies were not to expire until 1912. 
The Berlin companies, furthermore, were 
more unprogressive and quite as selfish in 
their attitude as those of Chicago, and 
professed that they did not even care to 
change from horse to electric traction. 
The Berlin city authorities, however, knew 
the economy of electric traction to the 
street railway companies, and refused to 
make any concession to them for intro- 
ducing the electric plant except the length- 
ening of their charters by eight years. In 
return for this extension the city stipulated 


Cheap Car-Fares in 
Berlin 
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that in 1920 the entire plant, tracks, wires, 
waiting-rooms, and everything else, should 
pass into the possession of the city free from 
any charge; that the companies should 
meanwhile pay eight per cent. of their gross 
income into the city treasury ; and—most 
important of all to the general public—that 
the old system of graduated fares, ranging 
from one and one-fourth cents to six cents, 
according to the distance, should give 
place to the American system of uniform 
fares, the fare being fixed at ten pfennigs, 
or 2.4 cents. The Berlin system does not 
provide for the free transfers which are 
usually a valuable feature of our American 
system ; but the rate charged is none the 


less lower than in any American city in | 


which five-cent fares are still in force, for 


while our transfer system greatly lengthens 


the possible ride, it lengthens very little 
the average ride taken by the street railway 
patrons. . In New York City a few years 
ago. the report of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway system showed that the number 
of transfer tickets used was hardly a fourth 
of the number of cash fares. That 
a foreign city supposed to have a greater 
concern than American cities for the 
vested interests of capitalists should have 
made so good a bargain with its street 
railway companies ought to lead American 
cities to take a more determined stand 


for the rights of the people. 


See The Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, 

which commemorated its 
fiftieth anniversary on Sunday, April 14, 
is one of the comparatively few churches 
whose ministers in these times of change 
may be described in the old phrase as 


“settled.” The ministry of its present 
pastor, the Rev. John White Chadwick, 


already covers a period of thirty-seven 
years. His predecessors were the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow and the Rev. N. A. 
Staples. Mr. Chadwick came to the pas- 
torate from the Harvard Divinity School. 
While he has attracted many choice spirits 
and keen minds to his conzregation, the 
outside parish to which he has ministered 
by his printed sermons, articles, and books 
has been far wider. His thoughtfulness, 
courage, and candor, his poetic insight 
and strong ethical note, are deservedly 
esteemed, 
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Shall the Negro be Edu- 
eated ? 


We are sorry to see the proposition 
seriously made.in some of the Southern 
States to divide the school fund so as to 
give all the taxes derived from the whites 
to the education of white children, and 
only the taxes derived from colored peo- 
ple to the education of colored children. 
We are glad to see this proposition con- 
demned, as it ought to be, by the best 
citizens in the South, without regard to 
party, and generally regarded by them as 
an appeal by politicians to the prejudices 
of the lower classes, not as a practical 
proposition to be seriously entertained. 
No doubt there is something in the prop- 
osition which may seem, on a mere casual 
and careless consideration, to have in it 
an element of fairness. We _ have occa- 
sionally heard the same proposition in a 
different form in the North. It has been 
sometimes seriously proposed to relieve all 
Roman Catholics from the school tax, and 
leave them to educate their own children 
in their own Church. It has been some- 
times seriously questioned why the rich 
man with one or two children whom he 
sends to a private school should be taxed 
to pay for the education of the poor man’s 
half a dozen children in a public school. 
Why should not Protestants educate them- 
selves, and leave Roman Catholics to pro- 
vide their own education? Why should 
not the rich educate their children, and 
leave the poor to educate theirs? Why 
should not a feudal aristocracy educate 
their children at Eton and Rugby and 
Winchester, and leave the workingmen 
and the laborers to provide for their 
children such education as they desire? 
Why should not the whites educate them- 
selves, and leave the colored people to 
provide for their own education? These 
questions are simply different forms of 
the same question—namely, Why should 
not the strong and rich and cultivated 
take care of themselves, and leave the 
poor and unprosperous and ignorant to 
take care of themselves? 

In a Christian country, in this year of 
grace 1901, it ought not to be possible 
to ask this question; but since it is 
asked, let us try to answer it. Those 
who ask it ought not to suffer any illu- 
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sion. It is really the question, Why 
should any intelligent community object 
to have attached to it and forming a part 
of it a mass of ignorant and immoral per- 
sons, living perhaps in a state of dull 
content with their animal conditions, per- 
haps in a state of chronic envy of their 
more prosperous neighbors? Surely his- 
tory has given in more than one tragedy 
an answer to that question. It was the 
ignorant plebs who destroyed Rome. It 
was the uneducated mob whose irruption 
inflicted on France the excesses of the 
Revolution. It is the unschooled peas- 
antry of Ireland which keeps in hopeless 
poverty an island rich in agricultural 
and commercial possibilities. It is the 
ignorant population in our great cities 
which every now and then inflicts upon 
it an ugly, dangerous, and costly mob. 
These seven millions of colored persons 
are going to remain in the South. To 
deport them is physically impossible. To 
absorb them by intermarriage with the 
Anglo-Saxon race is not thought of as 
possible by any one whose judgment is de- 
termined by facts, not by a frzor7 theories. 
They are not dying off, and will not thus 
disappear from the American continent. 
They cannot be reduced into a condition 
of slavery, and no one wishes so to reduce 
them. 

What remains? But one alternative: 
to give them the best education they are 
capable of receiving, or to leave them 
to increasing degeneration and decay, 
a burden and a peril alike to themselves 
and to their neighbors. The answer to 
the question, Why not leave the colored 
people to grow up without education? is 
well put in a sentence by Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry: “ We must elevate this race or it 
will drag us down.” The colored people 
educated and made a component part of 
the industrial and political organization 
of the South, contented and prosperous, 
self-respecting because worthy of respect, 
will add to the wealth, the prosperity, 
the happiness of the South. Left unedu- 
cated to drop in successive generations 
into ever lower stages of barbarism, they 
will be a burden bound upon the back of 
the South, if not a millstone bound about 
its neck. 

For the South now to abandon the 
colored people to themselves would be 
not only a public calamity, it would be a 
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public dishonor. It is estimated that 
since the close of the Civil War the South 
has expended in taxes for the education 
of the emancipated slaves something like 
$!20,000,000. ‘This is a splendid record. 
We recall nothing analogous to it in all 
history. Fifty years ago there was not a 
public-school system in any Southern 
State, and in most of the Southern States 
it was a criminal offense to teach the 
slaves. Slavery was abolished, not with 
the consent of the South, but against her 
vigorous protests and her heroic resist- 
ance. Yet no sooner is emancipation an 
accomplished fact than she begins in her 
poverty to see what can be done to edu- 
cate the emancipated slaves for freedom. 
In every Southern State there is now a 
public-school system ; and in every State 
the public provision for the one race is 
substantially equal to that made for the 
other. For the South to throw away in 
its growing prosperity this honorable dis- 
tinction achieved in its desolation and 
poverty is not to be thought of; we have 
faith to believe that the suggestion will 
be thought of only to be indignantly repu- 
diated. ‘This work of education has been 
carried on under great difficulties. The 
money had to be raised, the school-houses 
built, the teachers to be educated, a cur- 
riculum adapted to the conditions of the 
race to be chosen, a system to be organ- 
ized. Of course there have been mis- 
takes. ‘The education has been too ex- 
clusively literary, and should be developed 
aiong the lines of manual and industrial 
training; it has been too exclusively 
intellectual, and should be developed along 


the lines of moral training. But the fact 


that mistakes have been made is a reason 
for correcting the mistakes, not for aban- 
doning the endeavor. Italy and France 
have established schools for their peas- 
ant children; Ireland has abandoned her 
hedgerow schools and is maintaining 
recognized parochial schools for her poor- 
est population; England, by her Board 
Schools, is educating the children of the 
citizen and the laborer; America is plant- 
ing the common school in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. Those in the 
South who propose to abandon the attempt 
to educate the colored people, whom the 
South has thus far with such self-sacrifice 
endeavored to educate, propose to transfer 
the Southern States from the front to the 
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rear of the column of free States, to revert 
in the twentieth century to the conception 
of education which the civilized world was 
already beginning to abandon by the close 
of the eighteenth. © 

It is true that if any Southern State 
were to abandon its attempt to educate 
her colored population the education 
would not be wholly abandoned. She 
would by that very act make her territory 
missionary ground; the efforts of mission- 
ary and charitable organizations in the 
North would be redoubled ; public charity 
would take up the work laid down by the 
State; and Northern schools, supported 
by Northern contributions and officered 
by Northern teachers, would be multiplied. 
Of course this work would be undertaken 
under great disadvantages. It would be 
difficult to raise adequate funds. ‘The 
Northern teachers would not and could 
not understand either the nature of the 
negro or the demands of the community 
as well as the Southerner understands 
them. The schools would be charity 
schools, not public schools ; and the differ- 
ence between the two is real and vital. 
The fact that Northern charity had to be 
appealed to for the continuance of a work 
which the South had once carried on, and 
then abandoned in discouragement be- 
cause it presented obstacles, would be 
galling to Southern pride, as it ought to 
be. But, worse than all, the colored peo- 
ple, publicly and officially notified, by an 
action which would speak much more 
loudly than words, that the Southerner 
was no longer his friend and did not care 
whether he obtained an education or re- 
mained in ignorance, would accept the 
separation which such an act would inevi- 
tably involve. Indifference is harder to 
bear than enmity; and whether the aban- 
donment of the public-school system for the 
colored people was based on the affirma- 
tion that they are !ncapable of receiving 
an education, or on the affirmation that 
the Southerner does not care whether they 
are educated or not, the effect would be 
to increase that separation of the races in 
the South which all philanthropists and 
statesmen have justly regarded as disas- 
trous alike to the white and to the colored 
people. 

We do not anticipate the division of 
the school funds in any Southern State. 
But the way to insure the defeat of this 
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proposition is to protest against it wherever 
and whenever it makes its appearance, 
and to compel its advocates to present 
some other argument in favor of it than 
an appeal to the prejudices or the pockets 
of the taxpayers. We believe that The 
()utlook in this matter reflects the almost 
unanimous sentiment of the best people 
in the South; our only fear is that, in their 
contempt for so undemocratic a proposi- 
tion, they may allow it in some sections 
to gather a headway which it never could 
secure if it were met in the very outset 
with a challenge to debate from South- 
ern men. 


For the Sake of Posterity 


The article on “The Passing of Niag- 
ara,” which appears in this issue of The 
Outlook, deserves the widest reading as 
illustrating the perils which threaten much 
of the most impressive and_ beautiful 
scenery in this country. ‘This is a utili- 
tarian age, very largely concerned with 
the material well-being of men. There is 
nothing finer or more encouraging in its 
spirit and its activity than the sense of 
responsibility for the material well-being 
of the masses, or than the numberless ex- 
periments which are being tried in many 
directions by many people, in the hope of 
viving better homes, better sanitary con- 
ditions, and a more wholesome and nor- 
mal life to the working classes in this 


country. Withthis movement The Outlook ° 


is in profound sympathy; it believes that 
the great work of the twentieth century 
will be the bringing of social and economic 
conditions into harmony with higher ideas 
of the brotherhood of man and the respon- 
sibility of man for man. 

But it is a great mistake to imagine 
that the well-being of men terminates with 
clean streets, good water, good drainage, 
comfortable houses, proper food, and the 
right kind of clothing. Itis essential that 
the body shall be put in the right condition 
and kept there by right surroundings, 
because health of body is essential to 
health of soul. But the care of the body 
is only the beginning of the total care of 
the human being. It would be possible 
to make everybody in the country com- 
tortable and still leave everybody to the 
dullest and most uninteresting life imagi- 


ment for a 
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nable. Physical well-being without intel- 
lectual resources or spiritual ideas makes 
men animals or sluggards, or fills them 
with a dangerous discontent. The well- 
being of America is to be secured, not 
only by wise, generous, and sane care for 
the physical conditions of the people, but 
by a far-sighted provision for the needs 
of their minds and the aspirations of 
their souls. Industry is only a means to 
a higher end; wealth is only an instru- 
wider and truer culture. 
There is nothing final in commerce, and 
nothing satisfying in money. To be 
merely commercial is to rank with the 
countries which serve the body. In order 
to rank with the countries which, like 
Judea and Greece, have served the spirit, 
the country must work with its mind 
and its soul. 

It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, that America should not only make 
room for industry, but that it should pre- 
serve every aspect of beauty which nature 
has given it, and enlarge and deepen 
natural beauty with an intelligent, gener- 
ous, and noble art. 

At this stage, when the tide of commer- 
cial energy is at the flood, those who care 
for the mind and the soul of America 
should watch with a vigilant eye the 
encroachments of trade on beauty, and 
should organize themselves together to 
protect that natural wealth which God has 
given the people of the United States; 
which belongs not only to them, but to 
their posterity and to the world, and which 
they have no right to alienate. Our cities 
and the Nation have been for years giving 
away franchises which were public prop- 
erty, and which they had no more right 
to give without compensation than a pri- 
vate person has a right to give away the 
property of his neighbor. ‘These fran- 
chises ought to have been sold or leased 
for the benefit of the community. ‘There 
are other franchises which are being given 
away which the country has no right 
either to lease or to sell—franchises which 
belong to posterity. Among these are to 
be counted Niagara Falls, the Palisades 
of the Hudson, the Columbia River, the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado, the Yellow- 
stone Park, and many other localities 
sacred by reason of historical associations 
or beautiful because the hand of the 


Almighty has molded them into noble 
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aspects and forms. Efficient measures 
have been taken in many cases to pre- 
serve these priceless gifts of the Infinite 
Artist from the desecration of utilitarian- 
ism in all forms. ‘The desecration of the 
lower Palisades has been stopped; a 
commission at Niagara has restored much 
that was defaced and has prevented later 
encroachments; the Yellowstone Park is 
dedicated for all time to the use of the 
American people. What has been done 
is but the beginning of what ought to be 
It has been demonstrated again 
and again that it is practicable to save 
intact for the future that spiritual and 
zsthetic wealth which God has bestowed 
upon the New World, and which in the 
centuries to come, when population has 
become more dense, will be of quite 
priceless value for health, for pleasure, 
for the ease and the delight of the spirit 
of man. 

The hundreds of thousands who will 
look into the great chasm of Niagara this 
summer will not bring to that sublime 


spectacle the memory of what the Falls 


were when they plunged into the lower 
abyss undiminished in volume, set in a 
framing which the hand of man had not 
disturbed. ‘These visitors will see, as Miss 
Hartt points out, one of the sublimest 
spectacles in the world; they will also 
see some of the ugliest manufacturing 
buildings which are to be found on the 
continent, and which are an abomination 
in the presence of that glorious expression 
of the force and the beauty of nature. 
No further injury should be done to 
Niagara Falls; and protection should be 
extended to every beautiful locality in 
the whole country. Villages are every- 
where springing up which, with no addi- 
tional outlay of money, but with a little 
foresight and a little education of public 
taste, might be made beautiful, which, 
for the lack of these things, are to become 
permanently ugly. 

Americans need to take thought for 
their children, not only how they shall be 
housed and wherewith they shall be 
clothed, but also how their minds shall 
be enlarged, their spirits sustained, and 
their ideals glorified by the beauty of the 
continent in which they live, and by the 
added beauty, in symbolism and form, of 
the art with which that continent ought to 
be embellished. 


Self-Surrender 


One of Bishop Brooks’s most marked 
characteristics was the extraordinary reti- 
cence which he maintained about all 
matters regarding himself; it was impos- 
sible to penetrate the reserve with which 
he surrounded his own secret life. No 
man could criticise that reserve, because 
in all his public efforts he poured out his 
soul with marvelous spontaneity and 
abandon, but he guarded his spiritual life 
from every kind of intrusion, treating it 
as a Holy of Holies. This characteristic 


was one of his noblest traits—his uncon- | 


scious effacement of self, the beautiful and 
unique way in which, out of the deeps of 
his personality, his great thoughts and 
inspirations were allowed to rise, without 
any intervention of moods, or personal 
sensitiveness, or of that limiting and 
belittling self-consciousness which is the 
bane of many gifted men and women. 
Great as was the affection which 
enveloped Phillips Brooks like a tide, it 
was, after all, the truth, the life, and the 
spirit which found expression in him which 
made their way to the minds of his hearers 
and left their deepest impression there. 
No finer tribute was ever paid to him than 
that contained in a letter sent him by a 
workingman, who described himself as 
“one of the crowd who does not go to 
church, yet is unconsciously better because 
you are here.” 
letter lies in a few pregnant words: “To 
me you reveal God as no other man does. 
What I mean by that is, I can’t think of 
you for ten consecutive minutes without 
forgetting all about you and thinking of 
God instead; and when I think of God 
and wonder how he will seem to me, it 
always comes around to trying to conceive 
you enlarged infinitely in every way.” 
When a man can so subordinate himself 
to the truth of which he is the minister 
that it speaks through him with the full 
added force of his personality, he has 
reached the highest stage of human devel- 
opment as a servant of the higher life. 
This was what Phillips Brooks did; by 
forgetting himself he fulfilled the mystery 
of the New Testament; he gained full 
possession of his marvelous personality 
by losing it; for it is only by the efface- 
ment in our own thought of ourselves that 
we come into complete possession of our- 
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selves; and the problem of the teacher, as 
of every one who is eager to make his life 
a transparent medium through which the 
highest spiritual influences pass, is to 
develop personality to the highest point, 
to forget it, and finally to regain it in 
larger measure by identifying it with great 


causes, noble forces, and commanding 


convictions. 


The Spectator 


‘Good-mornin’. Yous are out early,” 
was a remark that set the Spectator think- 
ing the other day. ‘The words were 
uttered in those pleasant and courteous 
tones that often distinguish the kind- 
hearted Irishman. ‘The speaker was a 
young man on his way to work, and he 
spoke to two girls, evidently his friends. 
He was addressing both, and so he 
said “ yous,” not “you.” So speaking, 
his thought was surely more clearly ex- 
pressed, though at the expense of “ gram- 
mar.” Was he a reformer who would yet 
be honored, thought the Spectator, or only 
an ignoramus who might not be cured of 
his ignorance until the third or fourth 
generation? ‘The older grammarians 
would probably have scouted the idea of 


a reform in language coming from the 


masses. ‘They seemed to think that 
language was heaven-born, that in the 
beginning it was fixed according to certain 
unalterable laws, and that any departure 
therefrom was to be stubbornly resisted 
as an influence of the evil one. But we 
latter-day linguistic saints know, or think 
we know, that language, like everything 
else, has grown up out of small begin- 
nings, that it is plastic, and that it will be 
in the future what all the people, follow- 
ing their own sweet wills, make it, not 
what the grammarians say it ought to be. 


The young Irishman aforesaid, if he 
had been in-this country a few years 
longer, would probably have addressed 
his friends as ‘“ you ladies.” Now there 


~ is an illustration of the way in which the 


unlettered masses change the significance 
of words. ‘ Lady” has lost its exclusive- 
ness because Demos said, “* Every woman 
is alady.” In the same way the word in 


question, “you,” from being used as a 
singular pronoun in addressing a royal 
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personage only, has become the universal 
pronomen reverentia adopted in speaking 
to the humblest individual. ‘The Irish- 
man’s logic seeks to supply a plural to 
this now singular pronoun; some Ameri- 


-cans seek to apply a singular verb to it. 


“You was,” they say. Mr. Brander 
Matthews thinks they may eventually win 
their point. But the unlettered language- 
reformers are only half logical. They 
say “you was,” but they do not say “ you 
is.’ And, with the same curious tendency 
to a transposition of ideas which marks 
the traditional Englishman’s treatment of 
the h in “’am an’ heggs,” the person who 
says “you was ”’ will also say “ she are,” 
as in the story of the precise lady’s in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Are the Misses Smith in?” and 
the servant’s answer, “ No, ma’am; she 
are out.” 

The Spectator notices two tendencies 
which apparently make for the changing 
of the language in spite of the gramma- 
rians. One is the average man’s belief 
that he knows what he wants to say and 
his indifference as to classical standards 
in saying it, especially if following classi- 
cal standards involves a mixing of ideas. 
“Don’t holler until you get hurt,” says 
this average man. Hedoesn’t say “hollo” 
because that dictionary word suggests to 
him the idea of “hollow,” and he saves 
that for other uses. So the dictionaries 
are beginning to include “ holler ” in their 
vocabulary, marking it “colloquial.” Thus 
we get a new word, introduced by the 
common people as a result of their desire 
for a symbol that conveys to them a dis- 
tinct idea. So also in the case of slang, 
which is never invented by the scholars 
or grammarians, but which continually 
enriches the language with terse and racy 
expressions. 

The other influence is a negative one. 
It is simply the cumulative effect of care- 
lessness. The best writers and speakers 
make mistakes. ‘They all love to prune 
and trim and reshape their sentences when 
they get into print. Or, if they do not, 
their printers love to do it for them, in the 
way of “ queries.” But, in spite of all 
the pruning and correction, many blunders 
go through the press, and are perhaps cor- 
rected in a “ second edition,” but generally 
not at all. As they stand in print, they 
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are looked upon as representing ‘“ good 
usage,’ when oftentimes they represent 
only careless writing, which the author 
himself would have corrected if he had had 
the chance, or if the error had been brought 
to his notice. So with many of the ex- 
amples which Mr. Matthews has recently 
adduced as showing the wide latitude 
which writers should have in employing 
phrases which are criticised by purists. 
Professor Whitney wrote, as quoted by 
Mr. Matthews, “Pupils who have oz/y 
enjoyed the ordinary training,” etc. If 
some kind friend had looked over the 
learned Professor’s shoulder and with 
unfaltering nerves had suggested putting 
the only after the enjoyed, the Professor 
‘would doubtless have said, ‘“ Thank you. 
I hadn’t noticed it. Such slips will occur,” 
etc.,etc. <A friend of the Spectator whose 
business it is to read manuscripts before 
publication tells him that that sort of work 
is calculated to shake the faith of any one 
in our greatest and our best, so far as 
grammatical impeccability is concerned. 
In a recent address by a man who has 
occupied one of the most exalted govern- 
mental positions, he says, he found several 
glaring examples of the “ split infinitive ” 
and the use of a personal instead of a 
relative pronoun. ‘That these are really 
insignificant faults does not affect the 
‘point. Another friend recently told of a 
‘curious instance of the way.in which 
learned men sometimes go to pieces over 
‘simple words. ‘When I was a college 
boy,” said this friend, “one of my pro- 
_-fessors made the remark, ‘You were 
‘mizzied by the similarity,’ etc. I was 
-nonplused by the word ‘ mizzled,’ but said 
‘nothing. Later the professor used the 
‘same word again: ‘I was mizzled by one 
whom I supposed was an authority.’ I 
then understood that he meant ‘ misled.’ 
“As a boy he had probably seen the word 
‘*misletoe’ thus spelled, and shortly after 
‘the word ‘misled.’ He had been ‘ miz- 
‘zled’ by the similarity of spelling, and all 
this life had been saying ‘ mizzled’ for 
‘misled.” 
& 

‘The poets, too, help to make trouble 
‘for the grammarians, and “ good usage” 
for the grammarless. ‘The Spectator has 
‘seldom knowingly dropped into verse 


‘since he arrived at. years of discretion, 
ibut he remembers enough of his youthful 
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sins to know that poetasters, and probably 
even poets, are often put to it to find a 
suitable rhyme. Mr. Matthews makes an 
ingenious apology for Kipling’s line in the 
Recessional,”’ 

“ The shouting and the tumult dies.” 


Now, if Mr. Kipling had been vriting 
plain prose, is it possible that he would 
have written des? Scarcely ; and in start- 
ing off his muse in this stanza, he prob- 
ably wrote de; but after a few moments 
he struck off 


“Still stands thine ancient sacrifice,” 


and the Spectator believes that he just 
couldn’t forego the temptation to add an 
s to the de and see how it would look. 
Finally, after worrying an hour over the 
line, he probably said, ‘“ Well, let it go at 
that. If anybody reads the stuff, they’ll 
probably call it ‘archaic,’ ‘ rugged,’ ‘ Chau- 
ceresque,’ or something of the sort. Any- 
how, Shakespeare succumbed to the same 
temptation in 


‘I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows,’ 


and in 


‘Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies.’ ” 
And so the world gets another example 
of the freedom of our English tongue, 
and the critics have another instance in 
which “ good usage ”’ justifies a violation 
of the rules of the grammarians, 


The Spectator has no desire either to 
exalt or to abase the grammarians, He 
is simply interested in observing, as is his 
wont. He observes that people who are 
finicky about grammar are not very agree 
able to converse with—they are apt to say, 
for instance, that one must not end a sen- 
tence with a preposition, He is equally 
unhappy with those who “murder their 
English ’—they betray a lack in charac- 
ter or training that makes them singu- 
larly unagpreciative of the conversation of 
those who might do something to save 
them from their ungrammatical selves, 
The Spectator therefore is inclined to 
approve a middle course, and to say, Be 
not grammatical overmuch—or overmuch 
grammatical—for why should a man be 
more attentive to the form than to the 
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substance ? and also, Be not overmuch- and misdrawn checks and sometimes libel 
indifferent to the niceties of speech, for a_ suits are the punishments that lie in wait. 
careless speaker becomes a slovenly writer, for him. 


Justice in the Philippine Islands 


By Pandia Ralli 


[Readers of The Outlook will find a special interest in this article, written by a native of the 
Philippines, because it describes the first civil case tried before the American Governnor of 
Benguet, the Hon. Phelps Whitmarsh, who went out to the Philippines as Special Commis- 
sioner for The Outlook. Mr. Whitmarsh gives some description of Benguet in his article 
called “The Land of the Igorrotes,” published in The Cutlook for April 28, 1900. Apart 
from the special interest just referred to, Pandia Ralli’s article affords a significant glimpse at 
the beginnings of the institution of American ideas of justice and law in Benguet.—THE 


EDITORS. ] 


HE first case under the auspices 
of the Civil Government of the 
‘ province of Benguet is now being 
held. The little room, not twenty by four- 
teen, in which justice is dispensed has 
in turn at various hours done duty as 
living-place, levee-room, and office for the 
Provincial Governor. In this chamber, 
whose walls are hung with krises, bolos, 
roughly carved oblong shields, hardwood- 
shafted double-barbed spears, and the 
feathery grass-made head-gear of the 
northern Busule or head-hunter, Western 
push and Eastern stagnation seem curi- 
ously to blend together. 

Supported by perjured witnesses, the 
case in question is one of those trumped- 
up issues of the breeched against the 
unbreeched, the white linen trousers of 
demi-civilization versus the gee-string of 
ignorance. Spanish “justice”? had been 
an ally of the Ilocano gambler and 
refugee from the neighboring province of 
La Union. He it was who robbed the 
unsophisticated Igorrote once for his own 
benefit and once for the account of his 
master. 

Governor Whitmarsh, ev oficio J. P. of 
the Province of Benguet, is presiding 
over the court in his embryo capital of 
Baguio, which at present is two days 
from anywhere. ‘The ex-Boston mer- 
chant, ex-diver, ex-author and Outlook 
correspondent talks in English to Pro- 


vincial Secretary Sheerer, ex-Igorrote re-. 


cluse andex-amateur geognostic, who trans- 
lates the words into Spanish. Thence 
the parable is resumed in Ilocano by 
Imigdo Octaviano, the little weazened-up 
inspector. For the Igorrotes, failing to 
understand their previous legal and official 


bought by the highest bidder. 


language, a second interpreter is on hand 
to conjure with their own vernacular. 

The Ilocano brigade are confident of 
victory. Their former holding of all the 
trump cards—plausibility, unmitigated im- 
pudence, and, above all, their past white 
rulers’ avaricious sympatlhy—makes them 
bear themselves in the court-room with a 
jaunty air as though already anticipating 
the division of the spoil. Clad in spot- 
less white shirts dangling outside their 
immaculate trousers which overtop tan- 
colored shoes, their thin, pliant fingers 
profusely covered with cheap jewelry, 
carefully groomed and glib of tongue, their 
appearance is in direct contradiction with 
that of the mountain men to whom they 
are opposed. ‘These latter have no fur- 
ther confinement of dress than the gee- 
string, and on occasion a blanket worn 
with an innate dignity, while a colored 
handkerchief is bound around the fore- 
head. Dimly, very dimly, it is dawning 
on their unexercised brains that a change 
of order has taken place, and that the 
American, now substituted for the Span- 
iard, is not invariably in the market to be 
Expect- 
antly clustering around the table at which 
is seated the Governor, they anxiously 
weigh every word that falls from the in- 
terpreter’s lips. 

The case in question is, or has been, a | 
typicalone. ‘The desire of four Ilocanos— 
Chagoul, Officina, Palaxa, and Alvarez— 
is to possess the two rice-fields cf the old 
Igorrote woman Chown, the wife of the 
still more aged Pinas. How cleverly the 


quartette have hatched their little scheme 
by working on jealousy! 
Inchec, stepdaughter to Chown. 


Their tool is 
Pinas 


| 
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put away Inchec to marry her stepmother, 
divorce being but a desire so expressed 
and a killing of hogs or similar compen- 
sation on the part of an Igorrote husband. 
Igorrote affection is latent, the emotions 
being but the’™ expression of a full or 
empty stomach, so Inchec did not hesitate, 
on the representation of the subtle four, to 
arraign her stepmother as guilty of re- 
taining these rice-paddies willed to her 
(Inchec) on the death of her father Lintan. 

Appearing in court witha baby strapped 
behind her, Inchec is not a houri of beauty. 
Her tousled black hair sprawls down over 
her shoulders in riotous confusion, its 
fringe rolling into hereyes. Her little pig- 
eyes are cast downward as, swinging with 
an uneasy motion from the hips, she tells 
her story against Pinas, who is the neces- 
sary butt through which to strike at 
Chown’s chattels. Every now and again 
she twitches around herself the blue and 
gray (once white) blanket-dress of the 
Igorrote woman. Occasionally you come 
across an Igorrote woman who, though 
dirty, has a passable figure. In such a 
case the teagownlike blanket-dress, with 
the opera-hood attachment, gives a posi- 
tively pleasant appearance to the eye. 
In the wake of Inchec’s testimony follows 
that of the four intriguers. So far, the 
fact that the old order of things, with its 
ripe, pluckable plums, is now behind them 
forever has not yet dawned upon them. 
So, in giving vent to their evidence, they 
contradict each other with the utmost 
complacency, taking little heed that on 
cross-examination their tale hangs together 
as much as a sieve will hold water. 
Some interesting local color is furnished 
by Chagoul, the goggle-eyed, dressed in a 
black and white Christy minstrel suit. 
On a certain occasion, he says, some 
women of his (women, mark you, and not 
men!) were sent up to work on the con- 
tested fields. Again, he adds, about some 
cattle brought into the issue, that after 
the “death feast ” it was impossible for 
him to say how many were left alive. 
Among the Igorrotes it is customary to 
eat of the dead man’s stock for weeks and 
sometimes months. Strapped in a bam- 
boo chair, the corpse presides over its 
own obsequies, with an ever-lit cigarette 
between the fingers, a silent host at this 
gorging contest until shriveled into a 
mummy by the pine-smoke curling beneath 
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his dangling legs. Brisk Officina, with 
hair brushed up pompadour fashion, coolly 
and brazenly tells-the court how one of 
Chown’s paddy-fields had been bequeathed 
to him by Lintan three years ago. He is 
lured into saying that it is only for the 
last ten days that he has cultivated this 
self-same field, apparently oblivious of the 
fact that he is supposedly claiming it on 
the behalf of Inchec and not for himself. 

Fortunately, the slow old Pinas, as bald 
of speech as of clothes, has a lawyer to 
speak on his behalf—a former captain of 
the English army and now a cattle-buyer. 
The awe inculcated in Pinas by his sur- 
roundings has effectually quelled all power | 
of speech on his part. Finding the court 
to be not against her, if not with her, 
Chown, haggard and crowsfooted . (an 
Igorrote woman’s freshness fades with 
her early childhood), visibly brightens up, 
finally having to be checked for undue 
garrulity. Even the Igorrote interpreter 
has at times to requestion her in order to 
ascertain the sum and substance of her 
uncouth dialect. 

Breathlessly the Igorrotes await a de- 
cision. Never in all their lives have they 
known a trial to extend itself to such a 
length. Hearing that the case is soon to 
be decided, others of the mountain race, 
leaving for the nonce their packs and farm 
implements outside the Governor’s house, 
enter fearfully on tiptoe and gaze anx- 
iously into his face. To a spectator no 
doubt the whole proceeding is very funny, 
but somehow nobody feels like laughing. 

Then comes the verdict. According to 
Igorrote tradition, when a rich woman 
marries a poor man, her goods, on the 
death of her husband, at once revert to 
her. Rich Chown married poor Lintan ; 
therefore the two rice-paddies were not 
his property to will to Inchec or anybody 
else. Igorrote tradition is evidently not 
without a certain fund of common sense. 
The dumfounded Ilocano coterie gaze 
at one another in amazement. The Gov- 
ernor rises to declare the court closed. 
There is a patter of naked feet, and the 
room once more is_ vacant. Before 


another sun-up, from northernmost Loo, 
perched five thousand feet high, to Sublam, 
bordering on La Union Province, swift 
runners will spread the welcome news of 
emancipation as complete as ever was 
meted out to the serfs of Russia. 
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|THE PASSING OF NIAGARA 


B. HARTT 


WO centuries and more ago, when 
Father Hennepin first came upon 
the “grand sault ” of Niagara, it 

was set inagreen solitude. Eagles, nest- 
ing in the high cedar-tops, circled scream- 
ing through the mists of the “ Thunder of 
Waters.” And only the Red Man saw 
and wondered. 

Time has changed all that. Gone are 
the mighty cedars, and gone with them 
the strong-winged eagles. In place of the 
cedar has sprung up the telegraph-pole. 


In place of the screaming eagle has come 


the shrieking trolley-wire. In place of the 
solitary Red Man have come scurrying 
hordes of pale-faced picnickers, The sar- 
dine has entered Paradise. 

But why complain? We move, in fine. 
And if we have swept away the poetry of 
the natural, have we not more than re- 
placed it by the wordless poetry of a 
machine ages Come and see. Yonder 
is the Queen’s—alas, no!—the King’s 
Dominion. Where that smooth plain of 


greensward stretches along the top of the 


Canadian bluff, there was once a dense, 
luxuriant cedar-swamp. Mark you now 
the toy trolleys crawling from one glaring 
white post to another on the high cliff’s 
brow. So they crawl, through leafy for- 
ests down the deep-carved gorge, all the 
way to Queenstown, and up to the lovely 


wooded Dufferin Islands lying in a shel- 
tering elbow far up the hurrying river. 
Rough railway bridges cross the rushing 
water between these tiny islets, once an 
inviolate solitude, and till late strung to- 
gether only by light footbridges. 

So Canada. Nowcome with me across 
that graceful steel-arched bridge spanning 
the gorge, and let us, looking back from 
another country, behold what the Yankee 
has done with his heritage. 

The mist-shrouded arch of the Horse- 
shoe Fall draws our eyes irresistibly up- 
stream. It depends now upon how far 
into the past we look whether we speak 
in praise or blame. Going back to the 


- days of La Salle and Hennepin, or even 


to the opening years of the century just 


past, we shall miss the giant oaks and. 


the dense thicket of young trees and lux- 
uriant undergrowth which once fringed 
the river bank and covered what is now 
Prospect Park. But if, on the other hand, 
we look back only to the time immediately 
preceding the opening of the reservation, 
in 1885, we shall miss, with indescribable 
exultation, a thousand sordid blemishes 
of the scene. For the Reservation Com- 
missioners, with the scanty resources at 
their command, have accomplished land- 
scape miracles. Bath Island, once the 
site of an obtrusive paper-mill, which 
21 
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- of the glory of its pri- 
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thrust its hideous sluiceways and wing- 
dams into the very heart of the tossing 
American Rapids, is now a stretch of 
smooth green turf, generously planted 
with nursling trees, the metamorphosed 
place being rechristened “ Green Island.” 
Bazaars, curio-shops, and tintype galleries, 


‘which had crowded themselves into the 


very spray of the Falls, overhanging the 
rapids, and monopolizing, where they did 
not altogether obscure, the finest views of 
the river, have been swept away. ‘The 
river bank above the Falls, for many years 
disfigured with ice-houses, mills, and 
unsightly factories, has been cleared, and 
the shore line restored as far as_ possible 
to its natural wooded 


sheds, shapeless rookeries. Down the 
discolored face of the cliff run certain 
exaggerated stovepipes, painted Indian 
red, called’ penstocks, and certain toy 
caricatures of Niagara, contemptible drib- 
lets of waste water. On the naked débris- 
slope at the foot of the bluff, once clothed 
in the tenderest of mist-fed verdure, crouch 
two more factories, utilizing over again the 
water which has already turned the wheels 
of the mills above. 

Instinctively one cries out in indigna- 
tion, *‘ Why is this allowed?’ Allowed? 
Pray who is to prevent it? The cliff here 
is outside the jurisdiction of the reserva: 
tion. Canada, rightly valuing her gorge, ex- 
tended the line of off- 


condition, though not, 
alas ! toany semblance 


meval forests. ‘Time 
alone can reproduce 
the original beauty of 
that cruelly mutilated 
bank. But the Com- 
missioners have given 
time every opportunity 
to get to work. 

Below the American 
Fall, one seems to 
remember, a slender 
stream of water used to 
overleap the high cliff 
wall and dash itself 
to finest spray before 
it reached the rocks 
below. We called it 


cial protection all the 
way down to Queens- 
town. The American 
Commissioners rec- 
ommended, it is true, 
that the bluff as far as 
the whirlpool become 
a part of the State 
park, but, niggardly 
counsels prevailing, 
the gorge was aban- 
doned to its fate. 
Come, let us take 
one of these yellow 
trolleys and see what 
that fate has been. 
Fresh from the sight 
of the Canadian cliff, 
forest-crowned, and 
softly wooded to the 


the “ Bridal Veil.” In- 
nocent though it look- 
ed, that film of water was the prophecy of 
mighty things to come, of wealth to the vil- 
lage of Niagara Falls, of ruin to Niagara’s 
matchless gorge. For that slender stream 
was the outlet of the canal of the Hy- 
draulic Power Company. 

Look now for the innocent Bridal Veil. 
It has “ multiplied itself by the hundred 
dozen.” And alas for the cedar-grown, 
vine-draped cliff! Under the very shadow 
of the reservation, not two thousand 
feet from the plunge of the American 
Fall, huddles as foul and unsightly a mill- 
ing village as ever dishonored a rivers 
brink. Flush with the edge of the de- 
nuded cliff they stand, flouring-mills, alu- 
minum works, breweries, and whatnot— 
hulking factories, advertisement-blazoned 


THE “* BRIDAL VEIL” BEFORE DISFIGUREMENT 


very water’s edge, we 
are scarcely prepared 
to relish the contrast between the Cana- 
dian and the American sides of the 
gorge. For, once as richly clothed as its 
vis-a-vis, the American cliff, where it is 
not wholly bald, has a ragged and moth- 
eaten appearance, the reverse of luxuriant. 
The forests have been torn from its sum- 
mit for many a mile downstream ; and it 
makes the matter no better to reflect that 
a mile strip of this bluff belongs to the 
Hydraulic Power Company, and that time 
will surely see it converted into a manu- 
facturing district. From a point a little 
below the unbeautiful town of Suspension 
Bridge, a long, slanting line cuts athwart 
the steep face of the cliff from its summit 
to the water’s edge. That is the trolley- 
track of the Gorge Railway. Certainly it 
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adds nothing to the beauty of the bluff, 
and one has an uncomfortable suspicion 
that the building of that road may have 
been in large measure responsible for the 
nakedness cf the cliff. Not altogether 
responsible, however, for quite obviously 
there have been landslides. Whether or 
not landslides have been more frequent 
since the road disturbed the bank it may 
be rash to inquire. In any case, we might 
forgive much to the Gorge Railway for 
the sake of the marvelous views it makes 
possible. What we cannot forgive is 
the gratuitous insult of the vast, glaring 
signboard stretched on the perpendicular 
bank, down which letters of heroic size 
go marching Japanese fashion into the 
gorge—GorGE Roap. That style of adver- 
tising deserves to react unfavorably upon 
its perpetrators. 

If we permit the trolley which brings us 
back up the gorge to carry us on to Chip- 
pewa, we shall have seen the last of 
Yankee outrages upon the river. For 
Chippewa, as well as the upper end of 
Goat Island, commands a view of the 
river above the American Rapids. It is 
not a beautiful view. ‘Tall red chimneys 
rise over a flourishing colony of low red 
factories, and trailing clouds of soot stain 
the sky and the smooth reflecting surface 
of the river. That is the Upper Power 
Plant, with attendant factories, which 
occupies the site of the old historic Fort 
Schlosser, dating from 1762, and the still 
older French fort of Little Niagara. 

So much for the desecration of the 
scenery of Niagara. Purely practical 
people, I know, are a bit contemptuous 
of such protests as mine, regarding the 
zesthetic loss of the power plants as more 
than offset by the commercial gain. “If 
you will -have an omelet,” say they 
(meaning thereby, if you will have electric 
power), ‘‘you must break some eggs.” 
That might, perhaps, be excellent reason- 
ing had not the State already invested 
some two and a half millions of dollars in 
Niagara for purely zsthetic purposes. 

But bethatas it may. The point which 
next demands our attention is strictly a 
practical one. If it is worth while to have 
a waterfall at all (and the State of New 
York would seem to stand committed to 
that position), then it is manifestly desir- 
able to have water enough to go over the 
falls. Yet that is the precise point which 
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the Legislature at Albany appears to have 
overlooked. For since 1886 it has been 
busily granting to all who asked practically 
unlimited right to divert the waters of the 
Niagara River above the Falls. Seven 
power companies have been organized 
since that date: The Niagara Falls Power 
Company, with the right to divert water 
sufficient to produce two hundred thou- 
sand horse-power, or 7,719,360 gallons per 
minute, or six per cent. of the total amount 
going over the Falls; the Lockport Water 
Supply Company, with the right to supply 
unlimited water to the city of Lockport 
and any town or village in Niagara County: | 
the Niagara County Irrigation and Water 
Supply Company, with right to supply 
unlimited water to Lewiston and other 
cities and villages in the towns of Niagara, 
Lewiston, and Porter; the Lewiston Water 
Supply Company, amount unlimited; the 
Buffalo and Niagara Power Company, with 
the right to take unlimited water for do- 
mestic, sanitary, commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and agricultural purposes; the Model 
Town Company, with the right to divert 
by canal from La Salle an unlimited amount 
of water; and the Niagara, Lockport, and 
Ontario Power Company, authorized to 
supply water to Lockport and other villages 
and cities in Niagara, Erie, and Ontario 
Counties. And all these amazing privi- 
leges the open-handed State has dispensed 
without exacting so much as a penny in 
compensation for the enormously valuable 
franchises. It is no fault of the State 
Legislature that, for lack of capital or 
enterprise, some of these companies have 
allowed their charters to lapse, while 
others have been bought up by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, so that but one 
company is in actual operation to-day— 
one, that is, besides the old Hydraulic 
Power Company, established in - 1862, 
which originally held no grant from the 
State. In 1897, however, the thoughtful 
Legislature confirmed the claims of this 
company, thus intrenching behind impreg- 
nable rights that wretched pasting village 
beside the Falls. 

These two companies are at present 
taking from the Niagara River seven 
million three hundred thousand odd 
gallons of water per minute, or about six 
per cent. of the total flow over the Falls. 
When the Upper Company have exhausted 
their present limit, nine per cent. of the 
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river’s water will have been turned aside 
before it reaches the Falls. 3 

And the effect on the Falls? Super- 
ficial observers readily convince them- 
selves that there has been a distinctly 
noticeable decline in the volume of the 
American Fall. Experts, however, jug- 
gling with mean depths, velocities, and 
percentages, assure us that the diversion 
of water into the power tunnels and canals 
has not reduced the depth of the crest of 
the fall to an extent appreciable to the 
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the Mist” have been necessary to enable 
her to land her passengers when the river 
is low. During a heavy gale last October, 
laden vessels were unable to make their 
piers at Tonawanda, so low was the water, 
while at Niagara bare rocks showed 
through the breakers of the American 
Rapids. 

Expert calculations forbidding us to 
lay all this at the door of the power com- 
panies, we must look further for an expla- 
nation. Six hundred miles further it 
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THE WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS 
Showing the nakedness of the American bluff in contrast to the richly wooded Canadian bluff. 


eye. And yet the superficial observers 
are right, too. The river zs low, and in 
times of drought or unfavorable winds a 
phenomenally small amount of water goes 
over the American Fall. Proof of these 
lamentable facts are not wanting. For 
several years the lovely little fall between 
Goat Island and the first of the Sisters, 
known as the Hermit’s Cascade, has been 
so nearly dry that last year it was neces- 
sary to deepen the channel above the 
cascade to restore the old volume of 
water and the original beauty of the fall. 
Furthermore, within the last few years 
alterations in the dock of the “ Maid of 


appears ; for the foe of Niagara is, if I 
mistake not, the Chicago Main Drainage 
Canal. Nor am I unsupported by expert 
testimony in this matter. Mr. Willis 
Moore, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, at the close of his official tour of 
the Great Lakes, declared emphatically 
that the effect of the opening of the Drain- 
age Canal had been, not, as so often said, 
to lower the level of the lakes, but to 
diminish the amount of water going over 
Niagara Falls. 

The thing is simple enough when you 
think of it. Picture to yourself the four 


upper lakes, which are practically on the 
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Showing the condition in 1879, before the reforms of the Niagara Commissioners 


same level, as a single great basin, forever 
full, forever receiving the discharge of 
rivers and streams, and forever overflow- 
ing through Niagara to Lake Ontario, 
three hundred and twenty-six feet below. 
Now, if you tap the basin at its upper 
side, the first effect will be to check the 
overflow. Not until the overflow has 
altogether ceased will the level of the 
great basin begin to sink. In a quite 
untechnical way, that is the case of the 
lakes. It is the old story of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and Niagara is the 
woeful Peter. 

Unfortunately, robbing Peter is tempt- 
ing business. Chicago, having success- 
fully filched some three thousand cubic 
feet of water per minute, now plans to 
extend her Drainage Canal—already an 
artificial river forty miles long, twenty-six 
feet deep, and three hundred feet wide — 
sixty-six miles further to the Illinois River, 
_ pouring into it a stream which will swell 
it to sixteen times its present volume. 
Engineering objections seem likely at least 
to delay the completion of this plan, which 
involves a deepened river channel as far 
as Cairo, and from there a cross-country 
cut to the mouth of the Mississippi. But 
this is not all. Canada, in furtherance of 
her little plot to divert the commerce of 
the Great Lakes to the St. Lawrence, pro- 
poses to carve out a deep waterway be- 
tween Georgian Bay and the Ottawa 
River, thus shortening the lake route by 
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five hundred miles. Add to these plans 
the scheme for a deep-water connection 
between the lakes and the Hudson, be- 
tween Winnipeg Lake and Lake Superior, 
and between Toronto and Lake Huron; 
the demand of Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
to be made (by proxy of canals) lake 
ports; Wisconsin’s plea for acanal across 
her borders from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi; the scheme to cut a canal 
from Lake Superior at Duluth to the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis—give all these 
lake-tappers, these meddlers with God’s 
map, their way, and what would become 
of the Niagara River? As if this were 
not enough, the genius of modern engi- 
neering, beginning to see the evil results of 
the tapping process, proposes to mend the 
mischief by a plugging process. ‘That is, 
they propose to raise the lowered level of 
the Great Lakes by damming the Niagara 
River at the head of the rapids, or at 
Buffalo, or both. Mr. Moore, whose lake 
wisdom I have already quoted, says that 
were the Niagara dammed so that the 
four upper lakes had no outflow, he does 
not believe that their level would be really 
affected. But whether or not the pro- 
jected dam would raise the level of the 
lakes, it would assuredly lower the level of 
Niagara, and during the dry season at 
least practically drain Niagara Falls. The 
most hopeful feature of the case is the 
multitude of plotters and amateur geogra- 
phers, for they cannot assuredly all be 
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satisfied without making of our inland 
seas a great American desert. ‘The time 
must come when an international protest 
will call a halt. But will it come soon 
enough to save Niagara? 

Although their foster fathers at Albany 
have cast them off, the falls are not alto- 
‘gether without friends. The men who 
fought so valiantly for the rescue of Niag- 
ara from swindlers and showmen in 1884—5 
are fighting as valiantly now for the river’s 
very existence. Perhaps Niagara Falls 
has no more whole-hearted champion than 
the venerable President of the Commission 
of the State Reservation—Andrew H. 
Green, the “father of Central Park.”’ 
From the first he has strenuously opposed 
all encroachments upon the _ reservation 
and all injuries to the river. First it was 
the Gorge Railway, which proposed to cut 
the débris slope within the limits of the 
reservation. Then, in 1889, it was the 
Hydraulic Power Company, which asked 
of the Legislature the right to place tur- 
bines in the very heart of the American 
Fall. ‘They proposed to turn aside the 
water where it rolls over the precipice at 
Prospect Park; then, by blasting, to con- 
struct a vault or cave in the rock and 
behind the fall. Here were to be placed 
dynamos to be operated by water descend- 
ing through a tube or well upon turbine 
wheels. That audacious proposition was 
actually reported favorably in_ both 
Houses, but it was side-tracked for that 
- session and eventually defeated. From 

the granting of the charter of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company in 1886, the Com- 
missioners have exhausted themselves in 
efforts to persuade the lawmakers that 
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they had no right to grant away without 
compensation what belonged tothe people, 
and that by so doing they were endanger- 
ing the very existence of the Falls of 
Niagara. But to no purpose. Almost 
every session saw the passage of fresh 
grants. Convinced at last that the Legis- 
lature was completely under the influence 
of the corporations, Mr. Green pushed his 
efforts further back. In 1894 a conven- 
tion was held to revise the State Constitu- 
tion, and to this body Mr. Green offered 
a resolution looking toward the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the advis- 
ability of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion preventing the diversion of Niagara’s 
water above the Falls. The resolution 
passed; the committee was appointed, and, 
after investigation, presented to the Con- 
vention a vigorous and convincing report, 
calling the attention of that body to the 
fact that the reservation had cost the State 
$2,500,000, that not a penny of revenue 
was accruing to the State from the valu- 
able franchises granted, and _ protesting 
that “if corporate and individual ambition 
be not checked and made subject to pub- 
lic rights, there was certainly danger that 
the Falls of Niagara, like the Falls of 
Minnehaha, may live in the tradition of 
song and story, but will be sadly deficient 
in the amount of water flowing over their 
brink ;” and closed by proposing an 
amendment restraining the Legislature 
from granting to corporations or individ- 
uals the right to divert the waters of the 
Upper Niagara.-. Through the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the corporations inter- 
ested, this amendment was defeated. 
Disappointed, but by no means crushed, 
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Mr. Green rallied his forces and carried 
his case to a higher court. Since the 
Legislature would not restrain the corpo- 
rations, nor the revisional convention the 
Legislature, there was no resource save 
an appeal to the Federal Government. 
Realizing, however, that-restrictive action 
on this side the river would but serve to 
drive the corporations across into Canada, 
where a grant of two hundred thousand 
horse-power has already been made, it was 
not only for National but for international 
intervention that he looked. 

But even should an international pro- 
tectorate be established, one mighty threat 
would still overhang Niagara. For not 
only man but Nature is in conspiracy 
against her. ‘This continent of ours, this 
firm and solid hemisphere, is gradually, 
leisurely tilting—trising on the north and 
east, and falling on the south and west. 
Eventually, unless the continent should 
change its mind, the Great Lakes will be 
forced to seek a new outlet by way of the 
Illinois River to the Mississippi, and the 
Niagara River will be dry. The continent 
is in no hurry about it. Scientific sched- 
ules vary so that one cannot be very pre- 
cise. But about two thousand years from 
now the Illinois River and the Niagara 
will compete about equally for the waters 
of the lakes. Twenty-five hundred years 
from now Niagara will have but an inter- 
mittent flow, and in three thousand years 
the current in the Detroit and St. Mary’s 
Rivers will be reversed; Lake Erie will 
flow into Lake Huron, Lake Huron into 
Lake Michigan, and the Niagara River 
will be a thing of the past. With the aid 
of artificial canals, it is even possible that 
this result may be brought about move 
speedily. 

Niagara, together with scores of other 
beautiful and picturesque things in this 
prosaic world of ours, is passing. Saved 
from the hands of the catchpenny sharper, 
it has fallen into the hands of the catch- 
million capitalist. Rescued from the toils 
of a commercial conspiracy, it will but 
vanish under the pitiless processes of 
Nature. 

However, the mighty geologic clock 
which ticks off the centuries and strikes 
the zons is set to a more majestic beat 
than the tiny pulse of human life. If we 
can save Niagara for our children’s chil- 
dren’s children, it is worth fighting for. 
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Even should the friendly measure become 
a law, it may require a vigorous public 
sentiment to see to its enforcement. Past 
experience would seem to indicate that the 
power companies will get about what they 
want about when they want it. And if, 
as the perfection of electrical science 
makes a cheapened power more widely in 
demand, the power companies want what 
is distinctly prejudicial to an already low- 
ered river, it will be well even for an inter- 
national commission to have the reinforce- 
ment of an awakened public opinion. 
The coming summer, with its exposition 
on the Niagara frontier, will give millions 
of people of the United States and Can- 
ada an opportunity to see for themselves 
what is going on at the Falls, and to form 
their own opinion of the merits of the case. 
Every effort will be made to confine the 
visitor’s attention to the vast commercial 
significance of the ‘harnessing of Niag- 
ara.” But if the people refuse to be hyp- 
notized by the talk about water power 
going to waste, etc., they will meet the 
commercial spirit with the commercial 
spirit, saying, ‘ Behold all this horse- 
power going to waste! In New Eng- 
land they charge for the use of river 
water at the rate of $25 to $75 per 
horse-power. At the rate of even /five 
dollars per horse-power, the water running 
through these power tunnels and canals 
ought to bring the State a million dollars 
a year, enough to pay for the State Reser- 
vation in two years anda half. The gen- 
tlemen of these corporations do not own 
the river. Nor is it a public stream. It 
is in a legal sense a navigable river, and 
as such the property of the State of New 
York, under control (for it is also an 
international boundary) of the Federal 
Government. Moreover, in.a_ peculiar 
sense the Falls of Niagara and Niagara’s 
gorge belong, not to New York State, nor 
even to the United States and Canada, 
but to the whole world. America and 
Canada are joint trustees of the unique 
legacy of the ice age. The world applauds 
to-day their public-spirited administra- 
tion of the trust. But if they permit 
private individuals, for their own private 
profit, or individual States for the avowed 
benefit of commerce, to rob Niagara of all 
that makes a reservation worth having, 
they will deservedly win the derision of 
nations. 
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Countess Tolstoi 


When Dickens wrote “ Our Mutual Friend,” his description of the life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin was thought to be by many the best part of that book. It will be remembered by 
all Dickens lovers that Mr. Boffin’s part of the house was scantily furnished, but that 
Mrs. Boffin’s was distinguished by a rich Turkey carpet and other luxuries which accorded 
with that lady’s personal proclivities in living. As her husband fondly said, she was “a 
highflyer at fashion.” Judging from the accounts of a recent visitor to Russia, the same 
distinction apparently characterizes Count and Countess Tolstoi. This visitor describes 
his interview with the celebrated novelist and reformer. Count Tolstoi was in peasant 
dress and received his guest in a plainly furnished study ; but when later they went into 
the reception-room, they found Countess Tolstoi magnificent in court costume, and the 
ladies with her similarly attired. These things are, however, mere matters of taste, and 
from the events of the past month it would seem that Countess Tolstoi has a peculiar 
right to be heard and honored by every one. Her husband’s excommunication from the 
Greco-Russian Church gave her an opportunity of issuing a profoundly moving public 
letter, upon which The Outlook has already commented. She closes this letter as 
follows: “ God will be lenient to those who even outside the Church have lived a life of 
humility, renunciation of the good things of this world, love, and devotion. His pardon 
is surer for them than for those whose miters and decorations sparkle with precious 
stones, but who strike and expel from the Church those over whom they are set as 
pastors. Hypocrisy would vainly distort my words, for good faith does not err in judging 
people’s real intentions.” 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN’ 
| An Autobiography 


BY JACOB A. RIIS 


Author of “ How the Other Haif Lives,’ “A Ten Years’ War,” etc., etc. 


With Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


Chapter V.—A Start at Last 


OMEWHAT suddenly and quite un- 
S expectedly, a business career opened 
for me that winter. Once I had 
tried to crowd into it uninvited, but the 
result was not good. It was when I had 
observed that, for the want of the window 
reflectors which were much in use in the 
old country, American ladies were at a 
disadvantage in their homes in not being 
able to make out undesirable company at 
a distance, themselves unseen, and con- 
veniently forgetting that they were “ in.” 
This civilizing agency I set about supply- 
ing forthwith. I made a model and took 
it to a Yankee business man, to whom I 
explained its use. He listened attentively, 
took the model, and said he had a good 
mind to have me locked up for infringing 
the patent laws of other lands; but because 
I had sinned from ignorance he would 
refrain. His manner was so impressive 
that he really made me uneasy lest I had 
broken some kind of a law I knew not of. 
From the fact that not long after window 
reflectors began to make their appearance 
in Buffalo, I infer that, whatever the 
enactment, it did not apply to natives, or 
else that he was a very fearless man, will- 
ing to take the risk from which he would 
save me—a sort of commercial philanthro- 
pist. However, by that time I had other 
things to think of, being a drummer and a 
very energetic one. 

It came about in this way: some coun- 
tryman of mine had started a co-operative 
furniture-factory in Jamestown, where 
there were water-power and cheap lumber. 
They had no capital, but just below was 
the oil country, where everybody had 
money, slathers of it. 
every day, and boom towns were springing 
up along the Alleghany valley. Men were 
streaming into it from all over, and needed 
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furniture. If once they got the grip in that 
country, reasoned the furniture-makers, 
they would get rich quickly with the rest. 
The thing was to get it. To do that they 
needed a man who could talk. Perhaps 
they remembered the creation of the world 
the year before. At all events, they sent 
up to Buftalo and asked me if I would try. 

I slammed my tool-box shut and started 
for Jamestown on-the next train. ‘Twenty- 
four hours later saw me headed for the oil 
country, equipped with a mighty album 
and a price-list. The album contained 
pictures of the furniture I had for sale. 
All the way down I studied the price-list, 
and when I reached ‘Titusville I knew to 
a cent what it cost my employers per foot 
to make ash extension tables. I only 
wish they had known half as well. 

My first customer was a grumpy old 
shopkeeper who needed neither tables 
nor bedsteads, so he said. But I had 
thought it all over and made up my mind 
that the first blow was half the battle. 
Therefore I knew better. I pushed my 
album under his nose, and it fell open at 
the extension tables. Cheap, I said, and 
rattled off the price. I saw him prick up 
his ears, but he only growled that probably 
they were no good. 

What! my extension tables no good? 
I dared him to try them, and he gave me 
an order for a dozen, but made me sign 
an agreement that they were to be every 
way as represented. I would have backed 
my tables with an order for the whole 
shop, so sure was I that they could not be 
beaten. The idea! With the fit of right- 
eous indignation upon me, I went out and 
sold every other furniture-dealer in Titus- 
ville a bill of tables; not one of them 
escaped. At night, when I had sent the 
order home, I set out for Oil City, so as 
to lose no valuable time. 

It was just the same there. For 
some reason they were suspicious of the 
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extension tables, yet they wanted nothing 
else. I had to give ironclad guarantees 
that they were as represented, which I did 
impatiently enough. There was a thunder- 
storm raging at the time. The lightning 
had struck a tank, and the burning oil ran 
down a hill and set the town on fire. One 
end of it was burning while I was canvass- 
ing the other, mentally calculating how 
many extension tables would be needed 
to replace those that were lost. People 
did not seem to have heard of any other 
kind of furniture in that country. Wal- 
nut bedsteads, marble-top bureaus, turned 
washstands—they passed them all by to 
fall upon the tables with shrill demand. I 
made out their case to suit the facts, as I 
swept down through that region, scatter- 
ing extension tables right and left. It was 
the excitement, I reasoned, the inrush of 
population from everywhere; probably 
everybody kept boarders, more every day ; 
had to extend their tables to seat them. 
I saw a great opportunity and resolutely 
grasped it. If it was tables they wanted, 
tables it should be. [I let all the rest of 
the stock go and threw myself on the 
tables exclusively. Town after town I 
filled with them. Night after night the 
mails groaned under the heavy orders for 
extension tables I sent north. From Alle- 
ghany City alone an order of a thousand 
dollars’ worth from a single reputable 
dealer went home, and I figured in my 
note-book that night a commission of $50 
for myself plus my salary. 

I could know nothing of the despatches 
that were hot on my trail ever since my 
first order came from Titusville, telling 
me to stop, let up on the tables, come 
home, anything; there was a mistake in the 
price. ‘They never overtook me. My pace 
was too hot for that. Anyhow, I doubt 
if I would have paid any attention to 
them. I had my instructions and was 


selling according to orders. Business was | 
. Manufacturing Company, agents to sell a 


good, getting better every day. The firm 
wrote to my customers, but they merely 
sent back copies of the ironclad contract. 
They had seen my instructions, and they 
knew it was all right. It was not until 
I brought up, my last penny gone, in 
Rochester, near the Ohio line, that the firm 
established communication with me at 
last. .Their instructions were brief; to 
come home and sell no more tables. They 
sent ten dollars, but gave me no clue to 
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their curious decision, with things boom- 
ing as they were. | 

Being in the field, I considered that, 
whatever was up, I had a better command 
of the situation. I decided that I would 
not go home, at least not until I had sold 
a few more extension tables while they 
were in such demand. I made those ten 
dollars go farther than ten dollars ever 
went before. ‘They took me a little way 
into Ohio, to Youngstown, and then back 
to Pennsylvania, to Warren and Mead- 
ville and Corry. My previous training 
in going hungry for days came in handy 
at last. In the interests of commerce, I 
let my dinners go. So I was enabled to 
make a final dash to Erie, where I planted 
my last batch of tables before I went 
home, happy. | 

I got home in time to assist in the 
winding up of the concern. ‘The iron- 
clad contracts had done the business. 
My customers would not listen to expla- 
nations. When told that the price of 
those tables was lower than the cost of 
working up the wood, they replied that it 
was none of their business. They had 
their contracts. The Alleghany man 
threatened suit, if I remember rightly, and 
the firm gave up. Nobody blamed me, 
for I had sold according to orders; but 
instead of $450 which I had figured out 
as my commission, I got seventy-five cents. 
It was half of what my employer had. 
He divided squarely, and I could not in 
reason complain. 

I sat in the restaurant where he had 
explained the situation to me, and tried 
to telescope my ambitions cown to the 
seventy-five-cent standard, when my eyes 
fell upon a copy of “ Harper’s Weekly ” 
that lay on the table. Absent-mindedly I 
read an advertisement in small type, spell- 
ing it over idly while I was trying to think 
what to do next. 

‘ Wanted,” it read, “by the Myers 
patent flat and fluting iron. Samples, 75 
cents.” 

The address was somewhere in John 
Street, New York. Samples 75 cents! I 
repeated it mechanically. Why, that was 
just the size of my pile. And right in my 
line of canvassing,too! In ten minutes it 
was on the way to New York and I had 
secured a provisional customer in the 
cook at the restaurant for an iron that 
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would perform what this one promised, 
iron the skirt and flute the flounce too. 
In three days the iron came and proved 
good. I started in canvassing Jamestown 
with it, and in a week had secured orders 
for one hundred and twenty, upon which 
my profit would be over $80. Something 
of business ways must have stuck to me 
after all from my one excursion into the 
realm of trade; for when it came to deliv- 
ering the goods and I had no money, I 
went boldly to a business man whose wife 
was on my books, and offered, if he would 
send for the irons, to pay for them as I 
took them out of the store. He made no 
bones about it, but sent for the irons and 
handed them over to me to pay for when 
I could. So men are made. Commercial 
character, as it is rated on ’change, I had 
none before that; but I had after. How 
could I disappoint a man like that? 

The confidence of the community I 
had not lost through my too successful 
trip as a drummer, at all events. Prop- 
ositions came speedily to me to “travel 
in” pianos and pumps for local concerns. 
It never rains but it pours. An old school- 
mate who had been ordained a clergyman 
wrote to me from Denmark to find him a 
charge among the Danish settlements out 
West. But neither pumps, pianos, nor 
parsons had power to swerve me from my 
chosen course. With them went bosses 
and orders; with the flat-iron cherished 
independence. When I had sold out 
Jamestown, I made a bee-line for Pitts- 
burg, a city that had taken my fancy 
because of its brisk business ways. They 
were brisk indeed. Grant’s second cam- 
paign for the Presidency was in full 
swing. On my second night in town I 


went to hear Horace Greeley address an. 


open-air meeting. I can see his noble 
old head yet above the crowd, and hear 
his opening appeal. Farther I never got. 
A marching band of uniformed shouters 
for Grant had cut right through the 
crowd. As it passed I felt myself sud- 
denly seized; an oilcloth cape was thrown 
over my head, a campaign cap jammed 
after, and I found myself marching away 
with a torch on my shoulder to the tune 
of a brass band just ahead. How many 
others of Mr. Greeley’s hearers fared as I 
did I do not know. ‘The thing seemed so 


ludicrous (and if I must march I really 
cared very little whether it was for Greeley 


or Grant) that I stuck it out, hoping és 
we went to come somewhere upon my hat, 
which had been lost in the sudden attack ; 
but I never saw it again. 

Speaking of parading, my old desire to 
roam, that kept cropping out at intervals, 
paid me a characteristic trick at this time. 
I was passing through a_ horse-market 
when I saw a fine-looking, shapely young 
horse put up at what seemed a ridiculously 
low price. Eighteen dollars was the bid, 
and it was about to be knocked down at 
that. The October sun. was shining warm 
and bright. A sudden desire to get on 
the horse and ride out into the wide world, 
away from the city and the haunts of men, 
never to come back, seized me. _ I raised 
the bid to nineteen dollars. Almost before 
I knew, the beast was knocked down to 
me and I had paid over the money. It 
left me with exactly six dollars to my 
name. 

Leading the animal by the halter, I went 
down the street and sat on the stoop of 
the Robinson House to think. With every 
step perplexities I hadn’t thought of 
sprang up. In the first place, I could not 
ride. I had always wanted to, but had 
never learned. Even if I had been able 


to, where was I going, andtodo what? I 


couldn’t ride around and sell flat-irons. 
The wide world seemed suddenly a cold 
and far-off place, and six dollars but 
small backing in an attack upon it, with a 
hungry horse waiting to befed. ‘That was 
only too evident. ‘The beast was tearing 
the hitching-post with its teeth in a way 
that brooked no delay. |. Evidently it had 
a healthy appetite. ‘The conclusion was 
slowly dawning upon me that I had made 
a fool of myself, when the man who had 
bid eighteen dollars came by and saw me 
sitting there. He stopped to ask what 
was the matter, and I told him frankly. 
He roared, and gave me eighteen dollars 
for the beast. I was glad enough to give 
it up. I never owned a horse before or 
since, and I had that less than fifteen min- 
utes; but it was the longest quarter of an 
hour since I worked in the coal-mine. 
The flat-iron did not go in Pittsburg. 
It was toocheap. During a brief interval 
I peddled campaign books, but shortly 
found a more expensive iron, and had five 
counties in western Pennsylvania allotted 
to me as territory. ‘There followed a 
winter of great business. Before it was 
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half over I had achieved a bank account, 
though how I managed it is a mystery to 
me till this day. Simple as the reckoning 
of my daily trade ought to be, by no 
chance could I ever make it foot up as it 
should. I tried honestly every night, but 
the receipts would never square with the 
expenditures, do what I might. I kept 
them carefully apart in different pockets, 
but mixed they would get in spite of all. 
I had to call it square, however far the 
footing was out of the way, or sit up all 
night, which I would not. I remember 
well the only time I came out even. I 
was so astonished that I would not believe 
it, but had to go all over the account 
again. That night I slept the sleep of 
the just. The next morning, when I was 
starting out on my route with aclean con- 
science and a clean slate, a shopkeeper 
rapped on his window as I went by to tell 
me that I had given him the previous day 
a twenty-dollar bill for a ten, in making 
change. After that I gave up trying. 

I was no longer alone. From Buffalo 
my old chum Ronne had come, hearing 
that I was doing well, to join me, and 
from Denmark an old schoolfellow whose 
life at twenty-two had been wrecked by 
drink and who wrote begging to be allowed 
to come. His mother pleaded for him 
too, but it was not needed. He had 
inclosed in his letter the strongest talis- 
man of all, a letter written by Elizabeth 
in the long ago when we were children 
together. Ihave it yet. Hecame,and I 
tried hard to break him of his failing. But 
I had undertaken a job that was too big 
for me. Upon my return from a Western 
trip I found that he had taken to drinking 
again, and in his cups had enlisted. His 
curse followed him into the army. He 
rose to the rank of sergeant, only to fall 
again and suffer degradation. The other 
day he shot himself at the post where he 
was stationed, after nearly thirty years of 
service. Yet in all his ups and downs he 
never forgot hishome. Whilé his mother 
lived he helped support her in far-off 
Denmark; and when she was gone, no 
month passed that he did not send home 
the half of his wages for the support of his 
crippled sister in the old town. Charles 


was not bad. He was a poor, helpless, 
unhappy boy, who came to me for help and 
I had none to give. God pity him and me. 

The Western trip I spoke of was my 
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-with me after the same fashion. 
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undoing. Puffed up by my success: as a 
salesman, I yielded in an evil hour to the 
blandishments of .my manufacturers and 
accepted the general agency of the State 
of Illinois, with headquarters in Chicago. 
It sounded well, but it did not work well. 
Chicago had not yet got upon its feet 
after the great fire; and its young men 
were too sharp for me. In six weeks 
they had cleaned me out bodily, had run 
away with my irons and with money they 
borrowed of me to start them in business. 
I returned to Pittsburg as poor as ever, 
to find that the agents I had left behind 
in my Pennsylvania territory had dealt 
The 
firm for which I worked had connived at 
the frauds. My friends had leftme. The 
one I spoke of was in the army. Ronne 
had given up in discouragement, and was 
at work in a rolling-mill. In the utter 
wreck of all my hopes I was alone again. 
Angry and sore, I went up the Alle- 
ghany River, with no definite purpose in 
mind except to get away from everybody 
I knew. At Franklin I fell ill with a 
sneaking fever. It was while I lay help- 
less in a lonely tavern by the riverside 
that the crushing blow fell. Letters from 
home, sent on from Pittsburg, told me 
that Elizabeth was to be married. A 
cavalry officer who was in charge of the 
border police, a dashing fellow and a good 
soldier, had won her heart. The wedding 
was to be in the summer. It was then 
the last week in April. At the thought I 
turned my face to the wall, and hoped 
that I might die. : 
But one does not die of love at twenty- 
four. The days that passed slowly saw 
me leave my sick-bed and limp down to 
the river on sunny days, to sit and watch 
the stream listlessly for hours, hoping 
nothing, grasping nothing, except that it 
was all over. In all my misadventures 
that was the one thing I had never dreamed 
of. If Idid, I as quickly banished the 
thought as preposterous. That she should 
be another’s bride seemed so utterly im- 
possible that, sick and feeble as I was, I 
laughed it to scorn even then; whereat I 
fell to reading the fatal letter again, and 
trying to grasp its meaning. It made it 
all only the more perplexing that I should 
not know who he was, or what he was. 
I had never heard of him before, in that 
town where I thought I knew every living 
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soul. That he must be a noble fellow I 
knew, or he could not have won her; but 
who—why—what—what had come over 
everything in such a short time, and what 
was this ugly dream that was setting my 
brain awhirl and shutting out the sunlight 
and the day? Presently I was in a re- 


lapse, and it was all darkness to me, and — 


oblivion. 

When at last I got well enough to 
travel, I set my face toward the east, and 
journeyed on foot through the northern 
coal regions of Pennsylvania by slow 
stages, caring little whither I went, and 
earning just enough by peddling flat-irons 
to pay my way. It was spring when I 
started; the autumn tints were on the 
leaves when I brought up in New York 


at last, as nearly restored as youth and > 


the long tramp had power to do. But 
the restless energy that had made of me 
a successful salesman was gone. I 
thought only, if I thought at all, of finding 
some quiet place where I could sit and 
see the world go by that concerned me 
no longer. With the vague notion of 
being sent into the farthest wilds as an 
operator, I went to a business college on 
Fourth. Avenue and paid twenty dollars 
to learn telegraphing. It was the last 
money I had. I attended the school in 
the afternoon. In the morning I peddled 
flat-irons, earning money for my board, 
and so made out. 

One day, while I was so occupied, I saw 
among the “want” advertisements in a 
newspaper one offering the position of 
- city editor on a Long Island City weekly 
to a competent man. Something of my 
old ambition stirred within me. It did 
not occur to me that city editors were not 
- usually obtained by advertising, still less 
that I was not competent, having only the 
vaguest notions of what the functions of 
a city editor might be. I applied for the 
job, and got it atonce. Eight dollars a 
week was to be my salary; my job, to fill 
the local column and attend to the affairs 
of Hunter’s Point and Blissville generally, 
politics excluded. The editor attended 
to that. In twenty-four hours I was hard 
at work writing up my then most ill-favored 
bailiwick. It is none too fine yet, but in 


those days, when every nuisance crowded 
out of New York found refuge there, it 
stunk to heaven. 

Certainly I had entered journalism by 
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the back door, very far back at that, when 
I joined the staff of the “ Review.” Signs 
of that appeared speedily, and multiplied 
day by day. On the third day of my em- 
ployment I beheld the editor-in-chief being 
thrashed down the street by an irate coach- 
man whom he had offended, and when, in 
a spirit of loyalty, I would have cast in 
my lot with him, I was held back by one 
of the printers with the laughing statement 
that that was his daily diet and that it 
was good for him. That was the only 
way any one ever got any satisfaction or 
anything else out of him. Judging from 
the goings on about the office in the two 
weeks I was there, he must have been 
extensively in debt to all sorts of people 
who were trying to collect. When, on my 
second deferred pay-day, I met him on 
the stairs, propelled by his washerwoman, 
who brought her basket down on his head 
with every step he took, calling upon the 
populace (the stairs were outside the build- 
ing) to witness just punishment meted out 
to him for failing to pay for the washing 
of his shirts, I rightly concluded that the 
city editor’s claim stood no show. I left 
him owing me two weeks’ pay, but I 
freely forgive him. I think I got my 
money’s worth of experience. I did not 
let grass grow under my feet as “city 
editor.” Hunter’s Point had received for 
once a thorough raking over, and I my first 
lesson in hunting the elusive item and, 
when found, making a note of it. 

Except for a Newfoundland pup which 
some one had given me, I went back over 
the river as poor as I hadcome. The 
dog proved rather a doubtful possession 
as the days went by. Its appetite was 
tremendous, and its preference for my 
society embarrassingly unrestrained. It 
would not be content to sleep anywhere 
else than in my room. If I put it out in 
the yard, it forthwith organized a search 
for me in which the entire neighborhood 
was compelled to take part, willy-nilly. 
Its manner of doing it boomed the local 
trade in hair-brushes and mantel bric-a- 
brac, but brought on .complications with 
the landlord in the morning that usually 
resulted in the departure of Bob and my- 
self for other pastures. Part with him I 
could not; for Bob loved me. Once I 
tried, when it seemed that there was no 
choice. I had been put out for perhaps 
the tenth time, and I had no more money 
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left to provide for our keep. A Wall Street 
broker had advertised for a watch-dog, 
and I went with Bob to see him. But 
when he would have counted the three 
gold pieces he offered into my hand, I saw 
Bob’s honest brown eyes watching me 
with a look of such faithful affection that 
I dropped the coins as if they burned, 
and caught him about the neck to tell him 
that we would never part. Bob put his 
huge paws on my shoulders, licked my 
face, and barked such a joyous bark of 
challenge to the world in general that 
even the Wall Street man was touched. 

“‘T guess you are too good friends to 
part,” he said. And so we were. 

We left Wall Street and its gold behind 
to go out and starve together. Literally 
we did that in the days that followed. I 
had taken to peddling books, an _illus- 
trated Dickens issued by the Harpers, 
but I barely earned enough by it to keep 
life in us and a transient roof over our 
heads. I call it transient because it was 
rarely the same two nights together, for 
causes which I have explained. In the 
day Bob made out rather better than I. 
He could always coax a supper out of the 
servant at the basement gate by his cur- 
vetings and tricks, while I pleaded vainly 
and hungrily with the mistress at the 
front door. Dickens was a drug in the 
market. A curious fatality had given me 
a copy of ‘‘ Hard Times ” to canvass with. 
I think no amount of good fortune could 
turn my head while it stands in my book- 
case. One look at it brings back too 
vividly that day when Bob and. I had 
gone, desperate and breakfastless, from 
the last bed we might know for many 
days, to try to sell it and so get the 
means to keep us for another twenty-four 
hours. 

It was not only breakfast we lacked. 
The day before we had had only a crust 
together. ‘Two days without food is not 
good preparation for a day’s canvassing. 
We did the best we could. Bob stood by 
and wagged his tail persuasively while I 
did the talking; but luck was dead 
against us, and “ Hard Times” stuck to 
us for all we tried. Evening came and 
found us down by the Cooper Institute, 
with never a cent. Faint with hunger, I 
sat down on the steps under the illumi- 
nated clock, while Bob stretched himself at 
my feet. He had beguiled the cook in 


one of the last houses we called at, and 
his stomach was filled. From the corner 
I had looked on cnviously. For me there 
was no supper, as there had been no 
dinner and no breakfast. ‘To-morrow 
there was another day of starvation. 


How long was this to last? Was it 


any use to keep up a struggle so hope- 
less? From this very spot I had gone, 


_-hungry and wrathful, three years before 


when the dining Frenchmen for whom I 
wanted to fight thrust me forth from their 
company. ‘Three wasted years! Then I 
had one cent in my pocket, I remembered. 
To-day I had not even so much. I was | 
bankrupt in hope and purpose. Nothing 
had gone right; nothing would ever go 
right; and, worse, I did not care. I 
drummed moodily upon my book. Wasted! 
Yes, that was right. My life was wasted, 
utterly wasted. 

A voice hailed me by name, and Bob 
sat up, looking attentively at me for his 
cue as to the treatment of the owner of it. 
I recognized in him the principal of 
the telegraph school where I had gone 
until my money gave out. He seemed 
suddenly struck by something. 

‘Why, what are you doing here ?” he 
asked. I told him Bob and I were just 
resting after a day of canvassing. 

“Books!” he snorted. “I guess they 
won’t make you rich. Now, how would 
you like to be a reporter, if you have got 
nothing better to do? The manager of a 
news agency down-town asked me to-day 
to find him a bright young fellow whom 
he could break in. It isn’t much—ten 
dollars a week to start with. But it is 
better than peddling books, I know.” 

He poked over the book in my hand 
and read the title. ‘* Hard Times,” he 
said, with a little laugh. ‘I guess so. 
What do you say? Ithink you will do. 
Better come along and let me give you a 
note to him now.” 

As in a dream, I walked across the 
street with him to his office and got the 
letter which was to make me, half-starved 
and homeless, rich as Creesus, it seemed 
to me. Bob went along, and before I 
departed from the school a better home 
than I could give him was found for him 
with my benefactor. I was to bring him 
the next day. That night, the last which 


Bob and I spent together, we walked up 


and down Broadway, where there was 
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quiet, thinking it over. What had hap- 
pened had stirred me profoundly. For 
the second time I saw a hand held out to 
save me from wreck just when it seemed 
inevitable; and I knew it for His hand, 
to whose will I was at last beginning to 
bow in humility that had been a stranger 
to me before. It had ever been my own 
will, my own way, upon which I insisted. 
In the shadow of Grace Church I bowed 
my head against the granite wall of the 
gray tower and prayed for strength to do 
the work which I had so long and ardu- 
ously sought and which had now come to 
me; the while Bob sat and looked on, 
saying clearly enough with his wagging 
tail that he did not know what was going 
on, but that he was sure it was all right. 
Then we resumed our wanderings. One 
thought, and only one, I had room for. 
I did not pursue it; it walked with me 
wherever I went: She was not married yet. 
Not yet. When the sun rose, I washed 
my face and hands in a dog’s drinking- 
trough, pulled my clothes into such shape 
as I could, and went with Bob to his new 
home. ‘That parting over, I walked down 
to 23 Park Row and delivered my letter 
to the desk editor in the New York News 
Association, up on the top floor. 

He looked me over a little doubtfully, 


but, evidently impressed with the early 


hours I kept, told me that I might try. 
He waved me toa desk, telling me to wait 
until he had made out his morning book 
of assignments ; and with such scant cere- 
mony was I finally introduced to News- 
paper Row, that had been to me like an 
enchanted land. After twenty-seven years 
of hard work in it, during which I have 
been behind the scenes of most of the 
plays that go to make up the sum of the 
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life of the metropolis, it exercises the old 
spell over me yet. Ifmy sympathies need 
quickening, my point of view adjusting, 
I have only to go down to Park Row at 
eventide, when the crowds are hurrying 
homeward and the City Hall clock is 
lighted, particularly when the snow lies 
on the grass in the park, and stand watch- 


ing them awhile, to find all things coming 


right. It is Bob who stands by and 
watches with me then, as on that night. 

The assignment that fell to my lot when 
the book was made out, the first against 
which my name was written in a New 
York editor’s book, was a lunch of some 
sort at the Astor House. I have forgotten 
what was the special occasion. I remem- 
ber the bearskin hats of the Old Guard 
in it, but little else. In a kind of haze, 
I beheld half the savory viands of earth 
spread under the eyes and nostrils of a 
man who had not tasted food for the third 
day. I did not ask for any. I had. 
reached that stage of starvation that is 
like the still center of a cyclone, when no 
hunger is felt. But it may be that a 
touch of it all crept into my report; 
for when the editor had read it, he said 
briefly : 

“You will do. Take that desk, and 
report at ten every morning, sharp.” 

That night, when I was dismissed from 
the office, I went up the Bowery to No. 
185, where a Danish family kept a board- 
ing-house up under the roof. I had work 
and wages now, and could pay. 
stairs I fell in a swoon and lay there till 
some one stumbled over me in the dark 
and carried me in. My strength had at 
last given out. 

So began my life as a newspaper man. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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The Rights of Man 
A Study in Twentieth Century Problems 
By Lyman Abbott 


Chapter V.—Law and Liberty 


yE have seen that government 
grows out of the instinct of 
self-preservation, and is a spon- 

taneous development of that instinct. Its 

function is the protection of the inherent 


and indefeasible rights of person, prop- 


erty, reputation, family, and liberty. It 


has other and secondary functions of which 
I shall speak hereafter, but they are not 
governing functions. If government ful- 
fills this one function of protection justly 
and adequately, it is a good government, 
whatever its form; and, whatever its form, 
it is a bad government if it fails to per- 
form this function justly and adequately ; 
it is pre-eminently a bad government if, 
instead of protecting rights, it violates 
them. 3 

It is not always easy to determine what 
are the rights of person, property, reputa- 
tion, family, and liberty which government 
ought by force to protect. A great deal 
of the business of the courts consists in 
the determination of these questions. 
They recognize, for example, that man 
has rights of property in some kinds of 
animals and not in other kinds; that a 
verbal charge of crime is a violation of 
the rights of reputation which government 
will punish, but a verbal charge of impro- 
priety or indecorum is not; that to seduce 
a daughter by promise of marriage is an 
offense against the family which the law 
will punish, but to win her consent with- 
out promise of marriage is not. Who is 
to determine what are the rights which 
government will protect and how they 
shall be protected? The answer is that 
the existing government, whatever it may 
be, is to determine these questions. And 
this for a very simple reason. Whoever 
possesses power is, by the mere possession 
of that power, made responsible for its 
right employment. ‘To recur to the illus- 
tration with which I commenced the iast 
article, assuming that I had power to pro- 
tect the butcher-boy from the hoodlums, 


I was responsible for the right exercise of 
that power. The possession of the power 
imposed a concurrent responsibility. If, 
on arriving on the scene, the boys whom I 
took to be hoodlums had assured me that 
the boy whom I took to be a butcher- 
boy was a thief and they were simply 
attempting to recover their property, it 
would clearly have been my duty to have 
investigated the question or secured an 
investigation of it. If, as the result of my 
interference, the thief had made off with 
the property which he had stolen, I should 
have been morally responsible. In any 
given community the actually existing 
government must in the first instance 
determine what is justice in any given 
case. Its power to enforce its judgments 
makes it responsible to form just judg- 
ments. Might does not make right; but 
might does impose responsibility on the 
one who possesses it to determine what is 
right. 

Suppose, what not infrequently occurs, 
the government forms a judgment which 
to the individual or to a group of individ- 
uals seems to be unjust, what is the rem- 
edy? Is there any? or is the decision of 
the government final, so that while in 
theory might does not make right, practi- 
cally and in effect it does? In case the 
decision of the government appears to be 
unjust to the individual or individuals 
directly affected, there are four courses, 


“and only four, open to the injured party. 


He may submit; he may endeavor by 
peaceable methods to change the decision 
of the government or the personnel of the 
government; he may leave the community 
for another which is under a government 
that seems to him more just; or he may 
resist the government and endeavor to 
overthrow it. 

In the great majority of cases the first 
is the course which both prudence and 
morality dictate. ‘There is probably not 
a reader of these articles of the age of 
manhood who has not at some time suf- 


fered what he regards as an injustice, 
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either through the commission or the 
omission of his government, and has sub- 
mitted to it with such grace as he could 
command. All human organizations are 
imperfect. And for those individual acts 
of injustice due to the imperfection of 
human government quiet and uncomplain- 
ing submission is the best remedy. 

When, however, it is not a single act 
but a series of acts, and when this series 
of acts becomes a governmental habit, we 
may resort tothe next remedy. We appeal 
to public opinion, and by public opinion 
endeavor to bring about a change either 
in the habit of the government, or in its 
personnel, or in its structure, or in all three. 
As I am writing this article such an agi- 
tation is going on in the city of New York, 
the object of which is to change both the 
form of the municipal government—that is, 
its charter—and the personnel of the 
government—that is, the men who admin- 
ister it. As we have seen, the force which 
enables the government to serve its pur- 
pose of protection of rights may be a force 
of arms exerted over the governed, or a 
force of conscience exerted within the 
governed. In nearly all modern govern- 
ments these two forces are combined. 
The more democratic the government the 
more its force is in the conscience of the 
governed and the less is it in the physical 
power or force of arms of the governor. 
The appeal to the conscience of men, 
therefore, which would have been in vain 
under the Czsars in the first century, is 
not in vain in modern Christendom in the 
nineteenth century. The appeal to the 
conscience of Europe made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his published letters concerning 
the cruelty and rapacity of the Bourbon 
rule in Naples led to the overthrow of 
Bourbonism in italy and the establishment 
of Italian unity. The appeal of the 
anti-slavery reformers in England and 
America against slavery resulted in the 
overthrow of slavery by peaceful measures 
in the British Empire, by revolution in the 
United States. The appeal to the con- 
science of England by the Chartists ended 
in the initiation of nearly all of the 
political and social reforms which they 
demanded and the end of much of the 
injustice against which they complained. 

A variety of circumstances may make 
this method impracticable or ineffective. 
The government may refuse to permit 
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free speech or a free press; or those who 
suffer the injustice may only know that 
they are suffering, but not be sufficiently 
intelligent to understand why they suffer 
and so be unable to point out the injustice 
and demand a remedy; or they may be 
so poor and so uninfluential that their 
protests are unheard and unheeded. In 
this case the third remedy remains: they 
may, if they can accumulate the means 
and possess themselves of the courage, 
leave the community in which they were 
born and reared and go to another com- 
munity, where, as they believe, their just 
rights will be better safeguarded and their 
interests better promoted. ‘This is the 
remedy which millions of immigrants to 
America have sought for injustice suffered 
in their original homes. It is true that 
the government may forbid, and in some 
cases has forbidden, such migration. In 
so doing it clearly violates the fundamental 
principle of its own existence. For gov- 
ernment, as we have seen, is formed to 
protect the rights of man. One of the 
most elemental of those rights is the right 
to go where one pleases so that one does 
not violate the rights of others. Leaving 
one’s native country to go to another 
country does not violate the rights of any 
other one. Such prohibition of migra- 
tion assumes that the governed exist for 
the benefit of government, whereas gov- 
ernments exist for the benefit of the 
governed. 

When neither of these remedies is prac- 
ticable, there remains, as a last and terrible 
resort, revolution. ‘To justify revolution 
against an existing government, whatever 
it may be, these conditions must exist: 
the government must be an unjust gov- 
ernment; the injustice must be of such a 
character that submission to it involves 
evils to the community greater than resist- 
anee will involve; the remedy by public 
opinion must be denied or be unavailing ; 
the evils must be so widespread that 
escape from them by emigration is im- 
practicable except to the favored few; 
and, finally, the discontent produced by 
the injustice must be so widespread as to 
give promise of success to a movement 
organized to overturn the government 
and substitute a new one in its place. 

This right of revolution, however, re- 
quires further elucidation. 

‘‘Man,” says Aristotle, “is naturally a 
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political animal.”* He is born into a 
government as he is born into a family. 
He has no more to do with the choice of 
the one than with the choice of the other. 
He is a subject of parents whom he did 
not choose; he is similarly a subject of 
a government which he did not choose. 
As his hand or his foot is a part of his 
body, so he in turn is a part of the politi- 
cal organism, and he cannot dissociate 
himself therefrom. He is born, not iso- 
lated, but to be sharer in obligations and 
responsibilities from which he is power- 
less to escape. ‘They belong to him by 
reason of his manhood. He does not 
form them, though he may participate in 
changing their form. Government is a 
growth, not a manufacture. Even if it 
seems to be newly created, as in the case 
of the American and French Republics, 
itis not really the government, it is only 
the form of the government, which is 
newly created. The American Republic 
grew out of previous English and colonial 
governments; the French Republic grew 
out of previous imperial and revolutionary 
governments. But, as we have seen, gov- 
ernment is founded on and grows out of the 
instinct of self-preservation. Its primary 
function is to protect the rights of men; 
its authority is derived from the right of 
‘the strong to protect the weak. If the 
government into which any man is born 
violates this fundamental principle upon 
which all government is based, if it uses 
its strength, not to protect the weak, but 
to oppress the weak, it no longer has 
authority. It may still have power, but 
it has by its own act destroyed its author- 
ity. It may still be able to rule, but it 
has no right to rule. The same principle 
of self-preservation, which is the founda- 
tion of government, then becomes the 
justification of revolution. Man has an 
inherent right to protect himself; if the 
government founded on this right of 
mutual protection does not protect, espe- 
cially if, instead of protecting, it oppresses 
its subjects, the same right of self-protec- 
tion justifies them in overturning the gov- 
ernment, if they have power to do so. In 
other words, when injustice in any gov- 
ernment becomes so great, so radical, so 
habitual, that the government ceases to 
be a mutually protective organization, 
then the people have a right to overturn 
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it and substitute a new government in its 
place, because they have an absolute, 
inherent, and indefeasible right to be 
protected in their persons, property, repu- 


tation, family, and liberty. 


The mre fact that the form of govern- 
ment does not suit the protestants is no 
just ground for revolution. ‘The justice 
of a government does not depend upon its 
form-—although some forms are more apt 
to do equal justice than other forms; it 
depends upon the fidelity with which it 
fulfills the function of government—thatis, 
with which it safeguards the rights of 
man and promotes his prosperity. The 
resort to force is justified only by the 
extremest exigency. A mere distaste for 
one form of government or desire for 
another form of government is not such 
an exigency as justifies resort to force to 
overthrow the government. 

The mere fact that the government 
declines to permit the protestants to share 
in the administration of government is 
not an adequate reason for revolution. 
No man has a natural right to share in 
the administration of the government 
under which he lives. - He has a right to 
be protected in his person, property, repu- 
tation, family, and liberties; but if the 
government of which he is a_ subject 
affords him such protection, adequately 
and effectively, he has no ground on which 
to demand of the government, as his 
right, permission to participate in it. 
That he has no such natural right is evi- 
dent from a consideration of the nature of 
government. Government is, as we have 
seen, the control of one man’s will by 
another man’s will. No man has any 
ground for claiming that it is his natural 
right to control the will, or dominate the 
personality, or direct the life-action of 
another man. ‘This right, wherever it 
exists, is not natural and inherent; it is 
acquired, and rests upon some other fun- 
damental and essential right. We have 
seen what that fundamental right is; it is 
the right of self-protection. The only 
reason why one man may claim the right 
to control another man against his will, if 
he be of full age and mentally and morally 
of sane character,’ is in orler to secure 


The right of a parent, or one standing 7x loco parentis, 
to control the child, and the right of the sane to control 
the insane, need not here be considered. We are con- 
sidering the control of sane men of adult age by other 
sane men of adult age. 
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the protection of himself and others from 
injury and wrong-doing. If that pro- 
tection is sufficiently afforded by govern- 
ment, he has no ground for insisting on 
his right to participate in the government— 
that is, to share in that control over the 
wills and lives of other men. The only 
ground on which such a claim can be 
based is that such participation of all in 
the government is necessary in order to 
make the government an adequate protec- 
tion of all. _ Suffrage, or participation in 
the government, is not an end, it is only a 
means to an end; it is not a right, it is 
only one means to the preservation of 
rights. 

That we do not believe in this country 
that suffrage is a natural right is evident 
from our practice. ‘The people who live 
in the District of Columbia cannot vote, 
but they are not denied their natural 
rights. The newly arrived immigrants 
not yet naturalized cannot vote, but they 
are not denied their natural rights. The 
young man of nineteen or twenty, whose 
education makes him much more compe- 
tent to vote than many men who do vote, 
is not denied his natural rights. The 
man whose business interests are in New 
York City, but whose residence is in 
Westchester County, and who pays large 
taxes in New York City but is not allowed 
to vote there, is not denied his natural 
rights. Soin those States in which women 
are not allowed to vote they are not denied 
any, natural right. Those whose persons, 
property, reputation, family, and liberties 
are adequately secured under the govern- 
ment as it is now org inized have no right 
to claim anything more. A claim by any 
persons, whether men or women, to the 
suffrage as a right must be founded on 
the assumption that their natural rights 
cannot be protected in any other way; a 
claim to the suffrage as politic must be 
founded on the assumption that the rights 
of the individual and the welfare of the 
community will be best promoted by the 
extension of the suffrage. A man has no 
more a natural right to vote in a general 
election than he has to vote in the legis- 
lature. In both cases the conditions of 
the vote are determined by the existing 
government, whatever it may be. Prop- 
erly speaking, suffrage is not a right at 
all; itis a prerogative and a responsibility ; 
and who shall exercise that prerogative 
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and who shall share that responsibility are 
to be determined by the existing govern- 
ment, whatever that government may be. 
This is, in point of fact, the practice of ail 
governments, including our own; and it 
is a practice abundantly justified both by 
philosophy and history. How extensive 
the suffrage ought to be in any given com- 
munity is dependent wholly upon the 
question what conditions of suffrage, first, 
will secure the best protection of person, 
property, reputation, family, and liberty, 
and, second, will best promote the general 
life of the community, material and spir- 
itual. 

The fact that a particular government 
is dependent upon another government 
does not of itself justify a revolution. 
Independence is not synonymous with 
liberty. ‘The two are often confounded, 
but they are quite distinct. A govern- 
ment is independent when it has no organic 
relation of subjection to another govern- 
ment; it is free when the members of the 


community subject to the government are | 


protected in their persons, property, repu- 
tation, family, and liberties. It is clear 
that a government may be independent 
and not furnish such protection, and, on 
the other hand; that it may be dependent 
and furnish such protection all the better 
because of its dependence. Spain in the 
sixteenth century was independent; but 
her people were not free. Canada in the 
nineteenth century is not independent, but 
her people are free. No State in the 
Union is independent, but the freedom of 
the citizens of the various States is 
better secured because they are dependent 
on each other and on the Federal Govern- 
ment. This fact, that dependence may be 
a means of securing liberty, is distinctly 
affirmed in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: ‘“ We, the 
people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” These, 
not independence, are the ends of govern- 
ment. When they are secured, the mere 
fact that the government under which they 
are secured is dependent for them in part 
on another government is no reason for a 
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revolution. Our own history affords a 
striking illustration of the fact that inde- 
pendence and liberty are not only not 
synonymous, but may be antagonistic. 
The Civil War was a war between inde- 
pendence and liberty. The South fought 
that the Confederate States might be inde- 
pendent, and if they had won their inde- 
pendence they would unquestionably have 
established slavery for a large proportion 
of their people. The North fought to 
prevent their independence, and, winning 
the battle, gave freedom to the slaves. 
Liberty was won by the overthrow of inde- 
pendence. There are two questions in 
the Philippines to-day. Ought they to 
be independent? ought they to be free? 
These are not different forms of the same 
question. ‘Those who believe that the 
Philippines ought not to be independent 
believe that if they become independent 
they will not be free, and if they become 
dependent on the United States their 
freedom will be assured. 

The principle here laid down, that only 
injustice in the existing government jus- 
tifies a revolution for the purpose of over- 
throwing it, finds expression in our own 
Declaration of Independence. The war 
of 1776 is called not. inaptly the War 
of Independence. It was; our fathers 
fought for independence; but they fought 
for independence only because they became 
convinced by long experience that they 
could not secure justice in any other 
way. Independence was not an end, but 
ameanstoanend. ‘This is very explicitly 
declared by them in the document by 
which they justify to the world their action. 
Let the reader reflect upon both the pre- 
amble and the conclusion of this Decla- 
ration : 


_ When a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them [the people] 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 


Nor have we been wanting in attention to | 


our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an’ unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and 
- Magnanimity, and we have conjured them 
by the ties of our common kindred to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
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They, too, have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, 
in peace friends. We, therefore, the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rec- 
titude of our intentions, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States. 


Why -ought they to be independent 
States? Not because they are denied 
participation in the government and rep- 
resentation in the Parliament; nor because 
they prefer a republic to a monarchy, or 
independence to dependency. ‘These are 
not the reasons assigned. ‘They affirm 
that they ought to be free and independ- 
ent because the government to which they 
are subject ‘evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism ”—that is, 
to set at naught that protection of human 
rights which is the fundamental function 
of government, and all appeals to the 
conscience of the governor for justice 
have been made in vain. 

But, although man does not make gov- 
ernment, but is born a subject of govern- 
ment, and although he is justified in 
resorting to violence to overthrow the 
government of which he is a subject only 
in case it abdicates its rightful authority 
by failing to fulfill its fundamental func- 
tion—that is, the protection of human 
rights—yet he may and does modify the 
form of government, and, in fact, there 
are many forms existing in the world. 
Which is the best form ? 

Aristotle’s division of governments into 
four forms may be accepted as adequate, 
subject to a modification to be hereafter 
suggested. ‘These forms are: government 
by one, 7.¢., monarchy; government by 
a few, z.¢., oligarchy ; government by the 
best, z.c., aristocracy; and government 
by the many, z.e., democracy. ‘The Napo- 
leonic Empire may be taken as a type 
of the first; Venice as a type of the 
second; England, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a type of the third; America as 
a type of the fourth. There is, however, - 
a fifth form of government which Aristotle 
does not mention, perhaps because it did 
not exist in his time, perhaps because it 
is a bastard which does not deserve 
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classification with legitimate governments. 
‘This bastard is bureaucracy—a govern- 
ment by the office-holders. ‘The most 
complete form of bureaucracy on a large 
scale is that furnished by Russia ; but all 
modern governments, not excluding Amer- 
ica, are more or less corrupted by it. It 
is the only form of government for which 
a philosopher can find no defense. 

In considering these four forms of gov- 
ernment it must be remembered that the 
distinction between them is marked more 
sharply in philosophy than in fact. ‘Thus 
monarchy in its modern forms is_ rarely 
government by one. ‘The power of the 
one is generally limited, as in Turkey, by 
a hierarchy, or, as in Russia, by a bureau- 
cracy, or, as in France in the eighteenth 
century, by the nobles, or, as in England 
in the nineteenth century, by the common 
people. So, again, the power of the oli- 
garchy, which, as Aristotle has also shown, 
is necessarily a plutocracy or rule of the 
rich, is limited by the necessity of pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the 
community in order to promote the inter- 
ests of the rich. So, again, the aristocrats 
are by no possible method of selection 
yet devised wholly composed of the best ; 
from them are excluded some of the best ; 
into them creep some of the worst.  Fi- 
nally, democracy is not a government of 
all the people, but only of a large minority 
of the people. In the recent Presidential 
election, out of a population of over sev- 
enty millions, only about fourteen million 
votes were cast—that is, one in five of the 
population determined the questions at 
issue. And of this fourteen millions Mr. 
McKinley’s majority was only seven hun- 
dred thousand, so that in fact those ques- 
tions were determined by only about one 
one-hundredth of the population. The 
value of this fact as a protection against 
the perils of democracy I shall consider in 
a future paper. 

Recognizing these qualifications in the 
actually existing governments, the ques- 
tion presents itself as a practical and 
important one, Which of these four forms of 
government—government by the one, by 
the few, by the best, or by the many—consti- 
tutes the best form of government; that is, 
which of these forms of government gives 
the best promise of, first, securing pro- 
tection to the rights of man, and, second, 
of promoting the general welfare of man? 
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Whatever government does these two 
things in the best manner is the best gov- 
ernment. For, as we have seen, no man 
has a right to participate in the govern- 
ment, or has any ground of complaint be- 
cause he is not allowed to participate in 
it, provided it fulfills these two functions 
of government adequately—the first a 
definite and fundamental function, the 
second an indefinite and subsidiary, though 
perhaps not less important, function. 

We have already seen that there is no 
one“form of government which is abso- 
lutely right, making all others absolutely 
wrong. ‘There is no divine right of either 
kings, oligarchs, aristocrats, or majorities ; 
the only divine right which government 
must recognize is the right to be protected 
in person, property, reputation, family, 
and liberty. It is also true that there is 
no one form of government which is abso- 
lutely best, making all other forms inferior. 
That is the best government which, at the 
time, under the circumstances, and in 
consideration of the intellectual and moral 
development of the people, is best adapted 
to protect their rights and promote their 
welfare; and the same form of govern- 
ment does not best accomplish these ends 
under all circumstances, in all epochs, and 
with all peoples. This is not, perhaps, a 
very popular opinion in America, but it 
may be true nevertheless. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
forms of government mentioned by Aris- 
totle we have at least three in successful 
operation in the United States in the 


present time, and it is doubtful whether 


any considerable number of persons would 
wish to change radically either one of the 
three. The family is autocratic. The 
father is not, indeed, an absolute despot, 
but a constitutional monarch; and in case 
of extreme violation of the rights or dis- 
regard of the interests of his children an 
appeal lies to the government of which he 
is a subject. But in all the ordinary 
matters of the household his power is little 
less than absolute. So also the organiza- 
tion of the secondary school is largely 
autocratic. In some instances the princi- 
pal is very strictly limited in his powers 
by a school board, in which case the gov- 
ernment approximates the oligarchic, but 
whether with any real benefit to the pupils 
is very doubtful. But in the best private 


schools the government is very nearly 
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absolutely autocratic, the remedy for any 
real or fancied injustice being the remedy 
of emigration already referred to ; that is, 
the pupil may go to another school. But 
as long as he remains in the school he 
has no participation in its government; 
or, if he does, it is only by sufferance of 
the principal. Political rights as such 
he has none. In the college the govern- 
ment is oligarchic. It is administered 
almost exclusively by the faculty, who are 
under no political responsibility whatever 
to the pupils, and under none directly to 
the parents of the pupils. This oligarchy 
might be described as a limited or con- 
stitutional oligarchy; that is, its powers 
are limited generally by a written consti- 
tution, and in many cases an appeal lies 
to the board of trustees, and in all cases 
to that public opinion on which the college 
depends for its prosperous life. But the 
students rarely have any political power in 
the administration of the college, or, if they 
do, it is a power conferred by the favor of 
the faculty, and liable to be taken away 
from them again. Asa political organism 
the college is oligarchic, and probably few 
would wish to see it made more demo- 
cratic than it is. The government of the 
country, the State, and the Nation is that 
of a Representative Republic—that is, of 
a government administered, not by the 
people directly, but by representatives 


elected by the people, and really by a’ 


minority, though a large minority, of the 
entire population. Finally, we have in 
the Town Meeting in some States, and in 
the District School meeting in others, an 
illustration of a pure democracy, in which 
the people assemble to debate questions 
and determine policies as well as to elect 
officials to carry those policies out. The 
same divergences in form of government 
are to be seen in other organizations: 
thus, the chorus choir and the orchestra 
are necessarily autocratic ; the great cor- 
poration is generally in reality oligarchic, 
though it may be and generally is in form 
representative ; and the trades-union is a 
curious combination of the oligarchic and 
the democratic. Similar differences are 
to be seen in our ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions: the Roman Catholic Church being 
at least in form autocratic ; the Episcopal, 
semi-aristocratic ; the Presbyterian, repre- 
sentative ; and the Congregational, demo- 
cratic. ‘These facts make it evident that the 


form of government necessarily depends 
in large measure upon the nature of the 
organism, the function it has to perform, 
the capacity of the people who constitute 
it, and the circumstances of its existence. 

It is true that in most of the organiza- 
tions mentioned above the government 
is not an end, but only a means to an end. 
That is, the organism does not exist merely 
to govern, but also to perform other func- 
tions—as to teach, to perform music, to 
conduct trade, and the like. But it is 
clear that it would be possible in some of 
these organizations to differentiate these 
functions. ‘Thus, it would be conceivable 
that the boys in a school or college should 
make all the rules, elect all governing 
officers, and administer all discipline, leav- 
ing the faculty simply to teach. But it is 
not conceivable that any considerable 
number of either teachers, parents, or 
pupils would desire such a change. 

My readers may now, perhaps, be pre- 
pared to consider, if not to accept, the next 
proposition—namely, that one _ control- 
ling element in determining the question 
what is the best form of government is 
the mental and moral development of the 
people who constitute the governed com- 
munity. In other words, government, as 
one of the products of social evolution, 
necessarily depends on the degree of social 
evolution attained by the governed com- 
munity. ‘The political history of the world 
indicates the true order of political devel- 
opment. 

The family is the first and oldest gov- 
ernment. It is and ought to be auto- 
cratic. ‘The tribe comes next. ‘The head 
of the tribe is, like the father of the 
family, an autocrat, though his autocratic 
powers are somewhat limited by the power 
cf resistance possessed by members of the 
tribe, if the autocracy becomes oppressive, 
and by customs which have grown up in 
the tribe and have all the binding force 
of constitutional law. In other words, he 
is a constitutional monarch. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether any form of gov- 
ernment could be devised better adapted 
to the Indian tribe, so long as it remains 
a nomadic tribe, than that which it pos- 
sesses. We have given our indorsement 
to this autocratic method of government 
for the Indian by appointing over the tribe 
on the Reservation a white autocrat whom 
we call Agent. In many cases the Agency 
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system has worked very badly, because, 
first, the government of the Agent has not 
been for the benefit of the governed but 
for the benefit of the governor, and, second, 
it has been aimed, not to prepare the Indian 
for self-government, but to keep him in 
tutelage. But where the Agent has been 
honest, capable, and progressive, the re- 
sults have been wholly admirable. 

The next step in the evolution of gov- 
ernment is the development of an aris- 
tocracy. ‘This aristocracy is often far 
from absolutely excellent ; but it possesses 
certain elements of courage, self-control, 
and intelligence which make it superior to 
the average. It puts limits on the power 
of the autocrat; it demands better pro- 
tection for its own rights, if not for the 
rights of the people; it wrests from a 
King John a Magna Charta. Under its 
influence political power is somewhat 
more diffused and government is some- 
what more equable than under the autoc- 
racy. The class below the nobles are 
awakened and stimulated by their exam- 
ple; they in turn limit the power of the 
nobles, and in turn appeal to the still 
lower classes to aid them in securing a 
more equal distribution of justice—that is, 
a more general and equable protection of 
person, property, reputation, the family, 
.and liberty. The people under Simon de 
Montfort demand and secure a represen- 
tation in the House of Commons. What 
are the rights of man, what are the privi- 
leges of class, what are the distinctions 
between the two, and what the functions 
and therefore what the powers of govern- 
ment, become matters of debate, each side 
enforcing its own interests with reasons, 
and sometimes with courageous battle. 


The privileges of the few give way gradu- » 


ally to the interests of the many, and at 
length the simple principle that govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the governed, 
and that their function is primarily the 
protection of the fundamental rights of 
man and of all men, is wrought into the 
consciousness of the people. ‘Then, and 
not till then, is the community ready for 
a government founded on the will of the 
majority. 
Autocracy is the best government for 
‘people in its early childhood ; oligarchy 
or aristocracy for a people in its teens; 
democracy for a people in its manhood. 
What happens when a people is suddenly 
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transplanted from autocratic government 
to democratic government, without any 
intervening preparation, is illustrated tragi- 
cally by the French Revolution, and less 
tragically by the carpetbag government 
in the South. That person, property, 
reputation, the family, and liberty are 
better protected in Egypt under an autoc- 
racy than they would be by a government 
formed and administered by the fellaheen 
will hardly be doubted by any. Whether 
these fundamental rights will be better 
protected in Cuba under an independent 
democracy, or in Porto Rico under a mixed 
government, partly democratic, partly au- 
tocratic, we shall soon know. 

But while there is no one form of gov- 
ernment which is absolutely right and no 
one form of government which is abso- 
lutely best for all peoples and under all 
circumstances, there is one principle of 
government which is the ultimate princi- 
ple, and to which all history is slowly but 
surely conducting the peoples. ‘That prin- 
ciple—for it is a principle rather than a 


- form—is self-government. 


Government is the control of a part of 
the community by another part of the 
community; it may be by a king, by an 
oligarchy, by an aristocracy, by a vote of 
seven million voters to which the oppos- 
ing six million three hundred thousand 
voters submit, but in any case it is the 
control of a part by a part. It is clear 
that the government is best when the best 
control and the less competent and virtu- 
ous are controlled. But it is not less 
evident that the supreme and ultimate 
government is that in which the best in 
each man controls the inferior in each 
man. This is self-government; and the 
more nearly any community- approaches 
self-government, the more nearly it ap- 
proaches the ultimate goal of all political 
organization. ‘The end of government is 
mutual protection against injustice. But 
when the people have become so educated 
that no one wishes to do his neighbor an 
injustice, the supreme end of government 
has been reached, because there is no 
longer any need of mutual protection; 
and when public sentiment has been so 
educated and. developed that even men 
who would do an injustice to a fellow-man 
dare not do it, not because they fear a 
punishment - forcibly administered, but 
because they fear the judgment and 
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condemnation of their fellow-men, the end 
of government is approximated. For the 
object of all government is to destroy the 
necessity of any government, by develop- 
ing such a public conscience that no other 
force than that of conscience will be 
needed to protect the rights of man. 

But it is also evident that a govern- 
ment which proposes to rest on the united 
conscience and united judgment of a great 
body of men as its means of enforcing 
justice, or, better, as a means of dis- 
pensing with all external enforcement of 
justice, must have in the community a 
great number of individual men whose 
judgment and conscience have been so 
educated. A great body of men who are 
unable to govern themselves, either be- 
cause they lack the judgment or the con- 
science, cannot constitute a community 
which can govern itself. Self-government 


is not an assumption on which we are to. 


start in framing a government; it is the 
goal which we are to reach by means of 
government. It is the ferminus ad quem, 
not the ¢ermiuus a quo. 

An educative preparation is necessary 
for self-government in the race as in the 
individual. ‘To thrust a childlike people 
out into the world and expect them to pro- 
vide for and protect themselves without 
any previous training is as unwise, not to 
say as cruel, as it would be to thrust the 
little children out from a home and expect 
them to take care of themselves. It is 
sometimes asked whether a despotic gov- 
ernment has ever prepared a people for 
freedom. The answer is that no people 
have ever been prepared for freedom 
except by a despotic government. ‘The 
Napoleonic Empire was a necessary prep- 
aration for the French Republic. The 
suddenly liberated people had to learn to 
obey before they could learn to command. 
A long line of kings, beginning with 
William the Conqueror and ending with 
Charles I., laid in England the foundation 
for her constitutional liberties. Our own 
preparation was made in the same school, 
and a post-graduate education was added 
in colonial government under an English 
autocratic authority. No people in the 
history of the world have ever passed 
directly and without intervening education 
from a primitive or tribal condition of 
government to a self-governing democracy 
which adequately protected person, prop- 
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erty, reputation, the family, and liberty, 
and it is safe to assume that no people 
ever will. ‘The question which confronts 
self-governing countries in this beginning 
of the twentieth century is, Shall we 
leave races just emerging from childhood 
to acquire capacity for self-government 
through the long and dismal processes 
which have been necessary in our case, 
or shall we serve as their guardians and 
tutors, protecting their rights and educat- 
ing their judgments and their consciences 
until they are able to frame their own 
mutual protective associations—that is, to 
constitute and administer without aid their 
own governments ? 

To sum up in a paragraph the conclu- 
sions of this and the preceding article: 
Government is a mutually protective asso- 
ciation ; it grows out of the instinct of 
men to protect their own rights and the 
rights of their neighbors; it is a just and 
a free government when it adequately pro- 
tects those rights; it is neither a just nor 
a free government if it does not adequately 
protect those rights. ‘The possession of 
the powers of government gives to those 
who possess such powers the responsibility 
of determining when it is right to interfere 
in order to prevent injustice. Man is 
born under government, and he is to be 
subject to that government, unless it fails 
to fulfill the functions of government; if it 
does so fail, and he can find adequate 
remedy for himself and his fellows neither 
by submission, protest, nor migration, the 
right of revolution exists; because the 
same right to organize for self-protection 
in government exists to overthrow the 
government when it becomes an instru- 
ment of oppression, not of protection. 
There is no absolutely best form of gov- 
ernment; that is the best form of govern- 
ment which, in any stage of the world, in 
any age of human development, best 
secures human rights; but the ultimate 
form of government, toward which history 
is gradually conducting the human race, 
is that form in which every man governs 
himself, and therefore all men partake in 
the common functions of government. 
But such self-government in the com- 
munity, as in the individual, is a ¢ferminus 
ad guem, not a terminus a quo; that is, it 
is a result to be reached by means of gov- 
ernment, not a foundation to be assumed 
on which government can be built. 
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HON. JOHN G. MILBURN 


President of the Exposition. 


The Builders of the Exposition 


Y the time this issue of The Outlook reaches its readers, the formal open- 
ing of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will have occurred; and 
at this writing it seems certain that the great Exposition will be in a state 

of completeness far in advance of those at Philadelphia, Chicago, and Paris on 
the days set for their opening. In the June Magazine Number.of The Outlook 
the attempt will be made to furnish our readers with some adequate idea of the 
Exposition in its picturesque and significant aspects, by description and through 
illustration. Meanwhile we present here the portraits of the men who have 
made it possible that the Pan-American Exposition should be what it is. 

The President of the Exposition, the Hon. John G. Milburn, is, in the highest 
and truest sense of the word, a representative man; one who stands in the mind 


of the public for the best things in personal and professional life. Mr. Milburn. 


was born in England and educated in English schools, came to this country as a 
young man, studied law at Batavia in this State, was admitted to the bar in 1874, 
and since that time has practiced his profession with steadily increasing success 
in the city of Buffalo, where he has come to hold a foremost position. He isa 
man of large legal attainments. whose scholarship is highly respected as well as 
widely known in his own profession. He is a man of general culture, a student 
of literature, a speaker of dignity and unusual charm—his voice, manner, intona- 
tion, and spoken style indicating the culture of his mind and tastes. There is 
about him the ripeness which comes not only from knowledge, but from contact 
with the best in thought and life. He is a man of very agreeable personality, 
who, by his address, his courtesy, and his dignity, no less than by his ability, is 
pre-eminently fitted to discharge the delicate and difficult duties imposed upon 
him by the presidency of the Exposition. 

As to the other officers of the Exposition, it need only be said that Mr. 
Buchanan, Director-General, has worked with assiduity and with extraordinary 
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JOHN M. CARRERE HON. W. S. BUCHANAN 


Chairman of Architects. Director-General. 


executive power to bring into unison and into a complete and perfect result the 
different elements which properly pertain to such a great undertaking; while to 
the Chairman of the Architects, Mr. Carrere,.to Mr. Coffin, the Director of Fine 
Arts, and to Mr. Turner, the Director of Color, are to be ascribed the notable 
artistic effect which will make this exposition in its way as individual and unique 
as was the Chicago Exposition in quite a different manner. 

As we have already pointed out, the Pan-American Exposition differs from the 
great fairs held at Philadelphia, Chicago, and Paris, in that it is designed pri- 
marily to celebrate and record American achievement, American industry, and 
American art. ‘That resolution of Congress was justified which declared that 
“such an Exhibition would undoubtedly be of vast benefit to the commercial 
interests of the countries of North, South, and Central America.” 
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WILLIAM A. COFFIN 
Director of Fine Arts. 


Cc. Y¥. TURNER 
Director of Color. 
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TO SO LEAVE A PLACE THAT AT THE VERY LAST MOMENT ONE MAY GAZE ON YOUR FACE 


The Kitchen-Garden 


By Laura Winnington 


INGING a merry song 
about ‘“‘ helping mother,”’ 
twenty-four little girls in 
white caps and aprons come 
trooping into a room where 
by each one’s chair at two 
4, long tables stand two small 
wooden boxes on a round 
wooden tray. At chords 
—_——— struck on the piano the chil- 
dre seat themselves, pushin their chairs, 
and take off the lids of the boxes. A dainty 
set of doll’s dishes are inside—glasses and 
knives and forks and little plates, and 
even napkins rolled up in their rings. 
The children take out the dishes while 
the piano is played softly to cover any 
noise of rattling. The child who replies 
to the question, “ What is the first thing 
to be put on the table?” “ Knives and 
forks,” learns better as little tablecloths 
are spread on the round trays, and the 
children learn how to set a breakfast-table, 
giving rhyming answers to the questions 
how the forks should be laid, where the 
glasses should stand, and how the coffee- 
pot should be heated. ‘Then follows the 
occupation of clearing the table, with 
songs about how the dishes are to be 
washed and wiped and put away. One 
can see how much more skillfully and hap- 
pily those simple things will be done in 
all after life, from their early association 
with cheer and song and gay companions. 
52 


After an exercise with the trays, in 
which the children, bending first to the 
right and then to the left, sing, 

“We pass the tray like this, we pass the tray 

like that, 

Try to hold it, always hold it, very, very flat,” 
a march is played, and they file out, each 
stopping at the door to bow and say good- 
morning to a little maid who remains at 
the head of one of the tables and care- 
fully bows back to each, and the Kitchen- 
Garden lesson is oyer. 

It may seem a simple thing, this lesson 
in table-setting to twenty-four mission- 
school children, but from the seed planted 
in the kitchen-garden has sprung the 
present movement for industrial educa- 
tion, the demand that in every school 
studying from books shall be  supple- 
mented by the training of eye and hand. 

The incorporators of the first kitchen- 
garden formed in 1880 the Kitchen-Gar- 
den Association, to promote the teaching 
of ‘ Industrial Domestic Arts,” and in 
its first season enrolled eighty active 
members from different cities, supervised 
the instruction of nine hundred and ninety 
children in and near New York, and 


formed classes in the West and South. 
Four years later the Kitchen-Garden Asso- 
ciation, realizing that the field in which 
it had begun must be more and more 
widely extended, reorganized as the Indus- 
trial Education Association. 


To the work 
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of this Association, which threw 
itself heartily into the task of arous- 
ing public opinion to the percep- 
tion of the need and value of man- 
ual training, are due not only the 
Teachers’ College of New York 
City and the Burnham Industrial 
Farm, which it founded, but also 
such institutions as Pratt, Drexel, 
and Armour Institutes. The addition of 
vacation schools, kindergartens, sewing 
classes, and manual-training high schools 
to the public-school system also follows 
the impulse given by its erforts. 

The first kitchen-garden was the inven- 
tion, or perhaps more truly the discovery, 
of Miss Emily Huntington, who came 
twenty-five years ago to take charge of a 
mission school for girls on the East Side 
of New York. She had lived among the 
thrifty, capable housewives of New Eng- 
land, and the ignorance of her new neigh- 


Kitchen-Garden 
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bors in all household ways seemed 
most pitiable to her. The girls 
who came to the mission school all 
had to help at home, yet when 
called into the mission kitchen 
they did not even know how to 
peel a potato properly. The new 
head of the mission could not bear 
the thought of their growing up 
to know no more than the housekeeping, 
or rather the house-unkeeping, of their 
mothers. ‘To an earnest mind the _ per- 
ception of a wrong or a need always 
brings the question, How can I help? and 
Miss Huntington pondered over the prob- 
lem of instructing these children in house- 
work. One or two at a time she could 
take and teach, but that took too long; 
how could many be taught atonce? While 
she was puzzling over the problem, she 
was invited to attend a kindergarten ex- 
hibition, and there the thought flashed 


“ AND THIS IS THE GIRL, THE VERY LITTLE GIRL, 
WHO’S LEARNING TO WAIT ON THE DOOR ” 
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into her mind that the chil- 
dren might be taught house- 
work by means of toys, learn- 
ing the practical in a game, as 
in the kindergarten a prin- 
ciple is given inasong. At 
once she began planning the 
utensils for the children to 
use, investing in doll’s ‘tea- 
sets, experimenting with little 
wooden tubs and bedsteads, and trying to 
find manufacturers who would make the 
little spoons and saucers and gravy-dishes 
that were necessary for a well-set dinner- 
table. The songs sang themselves in her 
mind, and the lessons outlined themselves, 
until she had written a book that held the 
course of lessons, questions, music, and 
all, so that any one who would might teach 
groups of children. 

Classes were at once formed at the 
Wilson Mission, and a number of young 
ladies, the “society girls” of the day, 
whom Miss Huntington had inter- 
ested in the project, volunteered to 
help as teachers. This was long 
before the time of Settlements and 
“slum” work, and the coming of 
a carriag2 to the East Side Mis- 
sion caused as much excitement ,. 
as an ambulance does now. Boys % 
followed it along the street. The 
passers-by gaped at the novel vis- 
itors, and it was some months before 
it was thought safe for two or three 
of the teachers to come together on a 
street-car. Perhaps nothing could have 
lent more dignity to toil in the children’s 
minds than the fact that their instructors 
in the simple household tasks were these 
bright creatures from afar. One child was 
overheard saying to a companion: “ My 
teacher wears a silken gown, and she 
knows how to work.” 

One day there came to the founder of 
the kitchen-garden a friend who asked, 
“What can I do to bring up my little 
daughter to be thoughtful of others? She 


is an only child, and has so much money > 


that we are dreadfully afraid she will be 
spoiled.” They consulted together, and 
as a result a row of twenty-four hooks was 
placed in the breakfast-room of a certain 
mansion, and there every Saturday morn- 
ing came twenty-four little girls, who had 
been collected by the city missionary for 
a lesson in kitchen-gardening which the 


little hostess and a friend had previously 
taken and now gave to their guests. A 
governess was always present to assist 
and to accompany the songs, but the two 
little girls were the teachers. Every week 
from the greenhouse the gardener would 
send a little bouquet for each child, and 
it would be hard to say which learned the 
most, the two little teachers or their 
pupils. 

The work of kitchen-gardening divides 
itself into twelve lessons: first, one on 
wood, in which the children learn how to 
light a fire; a folding lesson teaches them 
how to fold properly the pieces of white 
paper that represent sheets and table- 
cloths and napkins; the sweeping lesson 
combines delightful marching maneuvers 
with brooms adorned by. bows of ribbon 
with practical directions for the banish- 
ment of dust and for the care and use of 
broom, whisk-broom, hair-brush, feather 
duster, cloth, and dustpan. ‘To the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ How do you dusta chair ?” 
they repeat in concert: 

‘‘ First the back, then the seat, 
Next the rungs, and then the feet.” 

In table-setting the children, 
instead of placing the coffee-pot, 
as the tallest object, in the center, 
with everything else around it, 
learn to lay neatly each one’s place 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
Last, and perhaps most enjoyed of all, is the 
mud-pie play, in which, with modeling-clay, 
the children knead loaves of bread, roll 
out biscuits, and cover pie-plates holding 
imaginary apples or pumpkins. Through 
all the lessons there is constant appeal to 
the imagination of the child, as box-covers 
must represent sideboard or kitchen table 
or ironing-board. ‘The frequent exercises 
prevent the children from becoming weary 
of sitting still; the songs give them means 
of happy expression, and, as they scrub 
with imaginary soapsuds dolls’ garments 
in the little wooden tubs, and sing as 
they form acircle around | 
which one child walks, 
*“Go round and round the 


circle, 
We’re cleaning house to- 


ay; 
Go in and out the window, 
We’re cleaning house to- 


day,” 
they are learning uncon- 
sciously, not only prac- 
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*“WE PASS THE TRAY LIKE THIS, WE PASS THE TRAY LIKE THAT, 


TRY TO HOLD IT, ALWAYS HOLD IT, VERY, VERY FLAT” 
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“HERE IS A CROWD OF MERRY LITTLE GIRLS 
WHO’VE LATELY COME TO SCHOOL ” 
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tical directions which will always be of 
use to them, but the dignity and beauty 
inherent in all simple household tasks. 

In New York City kitchen-garden 
classes are held at the Pro-Cathedral, the 
Wilson Mission, the New York Orphan 
Asylum, the Sullivan and Mott Street 
Industrial Schools, nearly all the Church 
Missions, and at some of the schools of 
the Children’s Aid Society. They have 
not yet been provided as generously as 
might be for children who are not in need 
of free instruction. A little girl taken to 
see one of the classes whispered to her 
mother: ‘“‘ Mamma, I want to go and play 
with those little girls.” “Hush!” was 
the answer; “sit still and watch them.” 
The child tried to, but the play was too 
enticing, and again she begged to join the 
group. ‘“ Hush!” she was told; ‘those 
are poor little girls; you have a roomful 
of toys at home.” ‘ But not those toys.” 
“T will get you some.” ‘The child sub- 
sided, saying, with a sigh that was audible 
all over the room, “I wish my papa would 
fail, and then I could play that!” 

All the kitchen-garden materials may 
be obtained from Miss Emily Huntington, 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. Miss Huntington gives a 
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lecture called ‘“Seedtime and Harvest; 
or, What Came of Industrial Beginnings,”’ 
illustrated by seventy slides, which tells 
of the first kitchen-garden work, the boys’ 
clubs and day nurseries which resulted 
from it, and of its later developments in 
the grown-up kitchen-garden at Northfield 
Seminary, the housekeeping trunks among 
the Indians, and the cooking-schools in 
Virginia. 

With all the broader work which has 
grown out of the first kitchen-garden 
class, the need for its simple domestic 
lessons remains. In every Home for chil- 
dren, in every settlement, every mission, 
every organization where there are chil- 
dren to be taught the rudiments of house- 
keeping and home-making, there is a place 
for the kitchen-garden. Its methods can 
be modified to meet the requirements of 
Indian, Negro, and Alaskan, as they have 
been adapted to the children in India and 
Japan. There can hardly be a more 
direct and simple means of improving the 
home life of the people than that used by 
those who gather around them groups 
of children for a_ kitchen-garden, whose 
name frames the hope of its founder—that 
the “‘ homely, every-day necessities of life 
might blossom like a garden.” 


An Hour with Thee 


By Mary Wheaton Lyon 


My heart is tired, so tired to-night ; 
How endless seems the strife— 
Day after day the restlessness 
Of all this weary life! 

I come to lay the burden down 
That so oppresseth me, | 
And, shutting all the world without, 
To spend an hour with Thee, 

| Dear Lord, 
To spend an hour with Thee. 


{ would forget a little while 
The bitterness of tears, 
‘The anxious thought that crowds my life, 
The buried hopes of years; 
Forget that woman’s weary toil 
My patient care must be. 
A tired child I come to-night 
To spend an hour with Thee, 
Dear Lord, 
One little hour with Thee. 


A foolish, wayward child, I know, 
So often wandering ; 
A weak, complaining child—but, oh! 
Forgive my murmuring, 
And fold me to thy loving breast— 
Thou who hast died for me, 
And let me feel ’tis peace to rest. 
A little hour with Thee, 
Dear Lord, 
One little hour with Thee! 


The busy world goes on and on, 
I cannot heed it now, 
Thy sacred hand is laid upon 
My aching, throbbing brow. 
Life’s toil will soon be past, and then, 
From all its sorrow free, 
How sweet to think that I shall spend 
Eternity with Thee, 
Dear Lord, 
Eternity with Thee! 
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BENJAMIN 8: ODELL 


Governor of the State of New York 


The independent course of Governor Odell since he has assumed office has justified the opinion of ‘The Outlook that his 
Message showed that a practical politician who would use his experience of men and politics for the public good had admirable 
qualities for a great executive officer. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY H. W. GILBERT 
BEN FOSTER 


An American Landscape Painter 


R. Ben Foster, whose exceptional gifts as a landscape artist have long been 
known to his fellow-artists, has recently come into National prominence owing 
to the purchase by the French Government of one of his pictures for the 

Luxembourg, the national gallery of modern paintings and sculpture maintained by the 
French Government. Of the American artists living in this country who sent pictures 
to the Paris Exposition, only one other, Winslow Homer, received this honor. The 
distinction which France has thus conferred upon Mr. Foster is particularly gratifying 
to his countrymen because his picture, a photograph of which is reproduced herewith, 
is peculiarly an American subject. It is a scene at night in his native village—the 
village of North Anson, Maine. It is that hour of the night when the last lights 
are being extinguished and the entire village lies in peaceful repose in the moon- 
light. A star or two shines through the trees, and the only sound is the rippling 
and gentle splashing of the brook which flows on one side of the village street 
Mr. Foster chose for his picture the appropriate title ‘“‘Lulled by the Murmuring 
Stream,” the very rhythm of which expresses the soothing and peaceful character 
of the scene. ‘This title has been very happily translated by the French, and the 
picture is now known in the Luxembourg by the legend “ Bercé par le flot mur- 
murant.”’ Mr. Foster’s experience does not accord with the proverb that a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country, for while the French have been recog- 
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nizing his merit as an artist, he has also met with recognition at home. He received 
last autumn the silver medal and the prize of a thousand dollars at the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburg for his canvas entitled ‘ Misty Moonlight.” He has also 
received this spring the Webb Prize at the annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists in this city—a prize offered for the most meritorious landscape 
in the exhibition painted by an American artist. ‘This also is a picture of poetic and 
imaginative quality, and depicts a New England intervale with a mountain in the 
background partly covered by a mist which is rolling away under the influence of a 
warm and cheering morning sun. Mr. Foster’s special work as a landscapist is to 
interpret the quiet, gentle, and meditative side of the woods and fields and hills. As 
a painter of the poetic, one may almost say of the dreamy aspects of the face of 
nature, he is not surpassed by any of the rising school of American artists. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


GLOUCESTER: THE FISHING CITY 


BY LILLIAN W. BETTS 
BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


. NEW background must be pro- 
vided the short story-writer who 
has made the fisherman and his 


environment the theme of his story, the 
Atlantic seacoast the stage for his actors. 


A less romantic background than Cape 


Ann at the present day could not be 
found. Miles of her rugged coast and 
beautiful indented bays are in the posses- 
_ sion of her fishery interests. Storehouses, 

smoke-houses, lofts for the preparing of 
salt fish, and wharfs represent millions in 
plants that wait on the coming and going 
of the fishing fleets. Quarries with der- 
ricks and guys from water-edge to peak 
of miles of her rugged coast, with rail- 
roads and wharfs and crushers, the clip- 
ping and chipping of hundreds of ham- 
mers, tell of millions more in possession 
of another stretch of her coasts. Of the 
courage and tenacity of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood in keeping its grip on this rocky 
Cape, a walk through the streets of Glou- 
cester furnishes hourly evidence. Here 
very modern houses are perched on ter- 
races, built on side-hills, while the contours 
of her streets seem to have followed the 
outline of the boulders her houses must 


have displaced. Few of her old houses 


remain, but of these many are still in the 
possession of the heirs of the original 
owners. 
like a new, a very new, city, in spite of the 
records which show her first settlement to 
have been madein 1623. The reason for 
this is that her growth was very slow 
until 1875, since which year it has been 
phenomenal. Devastating fires having 
made much rebuilding necessary, the im- 
pression of newness is strong. 3 
It is interesting to trace the evolution o 
the characteristic industry of Gloucester. 
While the first settlement was for the 
distinct purpose of establishing fishing- 
vrounds, it was the coast of Maine, not 
Massachusetts, that was the field and the 
haven sought. ‘The master did not suc- 


At first glance Gloucester seems _ 


ceed on the Maine coast, and he decided 


it *‘good to pass into Massachusetts Bay, 
to try whether that would yield him any.” 
Evidently it did, for he sailed for Spain 
with his cargo, leaving a company of 
men behind him. Gloucester has passed 
through many industrial and commercial 
phases. Her first settlers took to agri- 
culture in spite of her rocky land and 
their first purpose. In 1727 many of her 
people emigrated to Salem, because the 
farming land was overcrowded. ‘The 
next commercial and industrial evolution 
was the cutting and shipping of wood in 
her own vessels built in her own harbors. 
This, in the nature of things, on the limited 
area, was of short-lived duration. ‘lhe 
plant, the vessels, remained, and must be 
turned to use. ‘The ocean lay before the 
town, and by an easy change the vessels 
were turned into fishing-vessels, with more 
or less success, principally less; for in 
1840 the industry was at a low ebb, so 
low as barely to afford a living to the 
people of the town, so poor as to hold no 
inducement to outsiders to settle. For 
years the increase in the population of 
Gloucester was a natural increase, barely 
affected by the coming of new people. It 
was this which preserved its characteris- 
tics; the marriages were among the orig- 
inal families, producing a sturdy race 
physically and morally—a race of patriots. 
From the beginning of her history every 
call for military service has found the 
men’ of Gloucester eager and ready to 
respond. ‘The Revolution ruined her. 
fishing industry. Her vessels hunted the 
seas to harass and worry the British, and 
the story of her losses on land and water 
proves the stuff of which her people were 
made. The war of 1812, the Civil War, 
both found Gloucester alert to meet the 
needs of the Nation. Poverty never de- 
terred her, nor the limited number of men 
who were left to protect and develop her 
industry. Every hamlet in her boundaries 
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has its monument to the men who have 
died in the country’s service. 

The harbor of Gloucester at one time 
was the busy shipping center of a foreign 
trade which, in its turn, left that harbor as 
the lumber trade had left it. ‘To-day she 
has her India Square, the center of resi- 
dence of retired captains, the distinctive 
mark of her age and early importance. 

Boat-building has been a leading indus- 
try from her earliest days. One of her first 
settlers was said to have built a ship of six 
hundred tons before he left England. ‘lhe 
schooner was born inGloucester. As the 
first model glided from the stocks to the 
water, a boatman exclaimed, ‘“‘ See how 
she scoons!” ‘ A schooner let her be,” 
was her maker’s comment. Not the least 
of Gloucester’s renown is that schooners 
and Universalism in this country were 
both born on the cape to which she has 
now given her name, for Pigeon Cove, 
Annisquam, and all the rest of the far- 
famed shore are part of the incorporated 


| The Outlook 


city of Gloucester,a name given by its 
first settlers, most of whom, it is said, 
came from Gloucester, England. The 
two cities have exchanged portraits. The 
picture of the Gloucester in the New 
World hangs in the council chamber of 
the old Gloucester, while a picture of Old 
World Gloucester hangs in the Mayor’s 
room of the New World Gloucester, the 
latter bearing this inscription: “ For it is 
certain that Apollo promises that in a 
new clime there shall be another Salamis.” 
This painting was a gift of the Member of 
Parliament from Gloucester, 1869, in 
recognition of courtesies extended to his 
sor in the New World Gloucester. 

The prosperity of Gloucester dates from 
1860. The increased demand for fish 
as a food started a new activity in this 
industry, which had heretofore lived but 
did not thrive. Improved boats, fishing- 
gear, better knowledge of the habits of 
fish, discovery of better fishing-grounds, all 
contributed to the result. The tide had 
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AN OLD RESIDENT AT 


turned for Gloucester, and she grasped her 
opportunity. The new knowledge drew 
her men into larger fields involving larger 
risks, and she stands to-day mistress of the 
field, the queen of the fishing industries 
in this country. 

The fishing in Gloucester has passed 
through many changes. 
who remember when fishing was a matter 
of going out but a short distance and 
catching every day all that a man could 
care for. As the years went on,a good 
haul or catch near shore was a rarer and 


There are men. 


HOME 


rarer occurrence. ‘The introduction of 
trawl-fishing rapidly increased the fishing 
area. As the fishing-ground was found 
further off shore, the boats grew larger; 
the man of money was able to own a share 
in many boats; the crews became, as time 
went on, laborers who shared in the re- 
sults of their own labor. This method 
still prevails. ‘The men have contracts, 
and share equally in the profits—a more 
satisfactory basis than the old one of tak- 
ing out the tongues of the cods to have 


them counted at the end of the day’s labor, 
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AT WORK IN A CAPE ANN QUARRY 


or marking each halibut with a man’s 
private mark and counting these as a 
man’s earnings, subject to cost specified. 
The difference in each day’s return to 
each man of the crew varied, and while 
this method of tally prevailed for a long 


period, it was not, on the whole, consid- 


ered fair. ~Profit-sharing is the present 
practice. ‘The basis may be that one-haif 
of the gross catch or “fare ” goes to the 
vessel ; from the other half expenses are 
deducted, and the balance, in which the 
vessel has again a _ share, is divided. 
Sometimes the basis is a fifth; whatever 
the basis, the vessel gets her assignment 
first on the gross, then one share of the 
net earnings, sharing costs equally with 
the crew. The shore fishing is still car- 
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riedon. There are boats that leave and 
return in a day—a very small part of the 
whole number in the harbor. ‘There are 
vessels that go for two or three days ; and 
when the season is a good one, this branch 
of industry is very’ profitable. The two 
and three weeks’ trips vary greatly in the 
returns. The Banks trips have called in 
the capitalist. The boats and equipment 
for this long-distance fishing are expen- 
sive ; the stores must be provided in bulk, 
and there must be provision for the family 
of the fisherman while he is gone. Often 
when his share of the expenses of the trip, 
food, salt. etc., and the support of his 
family during his absence, are deducted, 
his balance is very small, and he must at 
once reship for another cruise. 
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The trawl and seine have, in some 
branches of fishing and on some grounds, 
entirely displaced the hook and _ line. 
Mackerel-fishing has appeared and disap- 
peared on the eastern Atlantic coast. As 
early as 1657 mackerel was an article of 
commerce. In 1692 the General Court 
forbade the catching of mackerel in nets 
or seines, or their use, except when fresh, 
before July 1. Until 1821 the catch was 
small, but since that time, with varying 
seasons, mackerel-fishing has remained 
an important part of the fishery inter- 
ests of Gloucester. ‘There are men in the 
business in Gloucester who say that some 
measure of protection will yet have to be 
given all kinds of fish on our Atlantic 
coast. This prophecy is inade, although all 


THE FISH-CLEANERS 


agree that the greatest change in the in- 
dustry has come with the birth of the cen- 
tury. The spring of 1900 saw the first 
fishing-boat equipped with auxiliary pow- 
er, and witnessed her complete success. 
Her earnings were the largest ever made 
in a season by one boat. One man ex- 
plained it: ‘“ There was the fish, millions 
of them, and not a breath to move a boat. 
Chug-a-chug, away she went, and scooped 
’em in; we looked on.” 

All agree that fishing has entered on a 
new era, and the day of sails as entire 
dependence for long-distance fishing is 
going. Some men say that this will change 
the working fisherman’s relations; that 
the far greater cost of the boat and the 
cost of running must, in the nature of 
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things, make the question of wages prom- 
inent, and the end will be a reduction in 
the fisherman’s earnings. ‘The opposite 
view is taken by many, as the men worked 
on shares on the new boat this year, and 
earned more than the men on the sail- 
boats. ‘The new motive-power must be 
other than steam. The boats need all 
their space for fish; carrying coal is out 
of the question. ‘The inventive genius of 
the country will solve the problem of gen- 
erating a power from fuel, smali in bulk, 
inexpensive, quick, and powerful. ‘The 
fuel used in the new boat is gasoline. 
The cruises vary in their success; the 
years’ records vary greatly, but the Glou- 
cester of to-day tells the story of success 
in spite of fluctuations. The years show 
a steady gain. There is now a market 
always open. Refrigerated cars carry the 
product of the cruise west and south. 
When this demand is met, right at the 
docks are lofts and smoke-houses ready 
for the fish, fresh or salt, as it has been 
for the fisherman’s interest to deliver it. 

Here invention and chemistry have 
revolutionized the b-siness. Labor, the 
chief factor in the curing of fish, is being 
displaced by machinery in one direction 
and called in in another. Chemistry 
has turned all the waste into a valuable 
product; the skin of the cod is now 
turned into a patented coffee-settler; and 
a fertilizer is the product of the scraps 
cast aside in making the preparations for 
the table, which are constantly growing 
more dainty and attractive. This depart- 
ment of the business gives employment 
to hundreds of bcys, girls, young women, 
and men, 

Anything less like a fishing hamlet than 
the Gloucester of to-day could not be con- 
ceived. A city of paved streets, electric 
cars, free postal collection and delivery, 
electric lights, and the telephone, and that 
last mark of commercial greatness, a for- 
eign population and consequent social 
problems—that is the Gloucester of to-day. 
Previous to 1850 there were very few 
foreign-born people on the whole Cape. 
To-day there is an Irish population own- 
ing a handsome Roman Catholic church 
of stone, a rectory, and a library in stone 
and brick, a parochial school, and several 
small churches. A Roman _ Catholic 
church for the Portuguese is in process 
of finishing in the center of the Portu- 
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guese section. 


These people are a most 
interesting part of the population. ‘The 
men are the crews of the fishing-vessels, 
which are for the most part owned 
and sailed by the natives of Gloucester, 
but rarely manned by them. Many of 
these Portuguese own their own houses, 
while others have erected three and four- 
storied houses occupied by four and more 
families. These are the modern fisher- 
man’s “huts.” From many of the win- 
dows no glimpse of the sea is given. ‘The 
storm rages, the waves beat, and the fog 
enwraps the Cape, but the fisherman’s 
wife cannot stand on the shore and peer 
out for the vessel she knows so well, for 
the shore is covered with storehouses, 
smoke-houses, lofts fer drying fish. At 
night she does not sit alone in terror, nor 
does she go in a driving storm to her 
neighbor’s for comfort or to comfort, for 
her neighbor is upstairs, downstairs, 
across the hall, at her door. Every 
American in Gloucester speaks well of 
these people. ‘‘ The women are beautiful 
needlewomen; they stay closer in the‘r 
homes than the women of anyother nation,” 
is the testimony of the women of Glouces- 
ter. The streets of houses, the interests 
in vessels, the mercantile establishments 
in Portugues2 possession, are the evi- 
dences of their thrift and industry. The 
Sunday-school, numbering about one hun- 
dred and fifty when visited, was entirely 
under the control of young girls not more 
than eighteen, some barely fifteen, yet 
good order and attention were the rule. 
The Nova Scotian rarely becomes a _per- 
manent resident. He appears in great 
numbers in the late winter, and returns 
home in the fall when the herring-fishing 
begins. Some become capitalists and are 
part owners of the vessels in which they 
sail. They make valuable members of the 
community, and are a large factor in the 
commercial success of Gloucester. 
Another industry is rapidly gaining 
ground on Cape Ann. Her quarries are 
carrying her name around the world. 
This industry has attracted the Scotch and 
the Finns, especially the latter, who are 
taking possession of the old houses on the 
north shore, and building houses to meet 
their needs. Tke Finns live by them- 
selves, have their own church, their own 
entertainment hall, keep their habits 
and their language, deal with their own 


AT THE OLD WELL 
This well belongs to the historic Ellery house, the oldest in Gloucester. 
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SPREADING THE FISH TO DRY 


merchants when they have money—but the 
company store must restrict this tendency. 
The children are sturdy, rarely pretty, and 
seem intelligent but unresponsive, wholly 
different in this last respect from the chil- 
dren of the Portuguese. The Finnish 
women neither in clothes nor houses 
seem as clean and tidy as the women of 
the other Scandinavian races who have 
come to us; at least their houses on Cape 
Ann would indicate a marked difference 
in these particulars. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the natives of Gloucester refer 
to the Portuguese as citizens, to the Finns 
as foreigners. The schools on the Cape 
are excellent and are well attended—the 
usual record of Massachusetts. The high 
school is a fine building, well equipped, 
68 


and, with the town libraries, a source of 
local pride. 

For not a few years Gloucester has 
wanted a suitable breakwater built on a 
bar to make her harbor more safe. At 
present the unfinished breakwater is most 
dangerous. At this writing a large 
schooner is lying on top of the stones of 
the breakwater, a complete wreck. It is 
two years since any work has been done 
there. So with the fisheries question, 
beyond the few whose National pride is 
touched, and the fishermen dependent on 
the decision of these questions to be freed 
from restrictions and annoyances, the 
mass of the people of the country have 
been bored by the discussion. ‘To such 
communities as Gloucester these are the 
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Gloucester: The Fishing City 


paramount questions, and the world is self- 
ish or cruel that does not respond to their 
vital issues. Few realize that on Cape 
Ann the fisheries question began in 1625, 
when the Dorchester Company sought 
to eject a company of Pilgrims and sent a 
representative to accomplish it. Miles 
Standish demanded a surrender of the 
English, and had it not been for the 
diplomacy of the gracious Roger Conant, 
blood would have been shed. 

There is one permanency in Gloucester. 
The sea still takes men and ships. Women 
are widowed, children are made fatherless. 
The records vary but little. Now and 
then a storm takes so many that the 
world pauses and comments. One won- 
ders how life can move on with this 


constant shadow descending or just pass- 


ing away from the community. When 
one reads of the disasters which have 
left scores of children, in some years 
hundreds of children, fatherless, the ab- 
sence of poverty from Gloucester cannot 
be understood. The cargoes pay one- 
fourth of one per cent. to the Widows’ 
Fund. A house has been built to secure 
for the most needy comfortable tenement 
homes. ‘“ We always help them to get on 
their feet, and they keep there afterward,” 
was the explanation. ‘“ The summer 
boarders make lots of work.” ‘There 
are problems in Gloucester, as her daily 
papers clearly show, but degrading poverty 
is not one of them. 
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As one stands on any bluff far up on 
the heights of the city, looking at her outer 
or inner harbor, or over on her northern 
shore, one repeats Champlain’s old name, 
‘‘ Beauport;” and were it not for the 
sentiment ‘“ Gloucester” represents, one 
would wish that the name of the French 
chevalier had been retained. 

The story-writer whose theme is the 
fisherman and his environment must not 
select a coast encircled by an electric car, 
lighted by electricity, having churches of 
every denomination and isms of the newest, 
public and high schools, water supply that 
has. been the theme of political discords. 
Cape Ann is not the stage for story-writers. 
She still has nooks and crannies where 
one may shut out the sight of shipping, of 
derrick, and of wharf. ‘The water still 
dashes over her rocky shore, the lights 
still change and linger on headland and 
ocean; Sails still lie against the horizon in 
lazy angles, or rock on dimpled surface ; 
ships on the distant horizon, like great 
giants, inspire the imagination; the waves 
still murmur and laugh at one’s feet, but 
the romance of fishing is gone. Its sorrow 
remains in broken hearts and homes. 
But the men who go down to the sea in 
ships have every provision made for their 
safety on ship and shore. ‘The market 
waits on them, and the day of uncertain 
return from the cargo is passed, for the 
science of the world and its inventions 
have been turned to the fisherman’s service. 
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The New Attorney-General 


Philander C. Knox, whose commission as Attorney-General of the United States was 
signed by President McKinley early in April, is a native of Pennsylvania, the son of a 
Pennsylvania banker, and a graduate of Mount Union College at Alliance, Ohio; it was 
while attending college at this place that he became acquainted with President McKinley, 
at that time a practicing Ohio lawyer. Mr. Knox has spent most of his life in Pittsburg, 
where he has had a long and honorable career at the bar and as Assistant United States 
Attorney to the Western District of Pennsylvania. Mr. Knox was President of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1897, has written and spoken ably on corporation law, 
and is a member of the Union League and Lawyers’ Club of New York, the Lawyers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and several well-known social and athletic associations. 
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A Deception 


By Edith 


T was at the front, in South Africa, 
| during a temporary lull in the hos- 

tilities. _Dunscombe, the special war 
correspondent of one of the London 
dailies, and Russell, the special artist of a 
New York weekly, had struck up a friend- 
ship, born partly of ennui, partly of the 
attraction of opposites, a pleasurable in- 
terfusion of nerves with no-nerves, of 
sound common sense with imaginative 
idealism. 

They had been having dinner together— 
such as it was—and were now. smoking 
their pipes in ruminative, after-dinner 
mood. | 

It was the American who first broke 
the silence. 

‘‘ Something has got on my nerves to- 
night, Dunscombe. I don’t know how it 
is, but I feel lonely and confidential. I 
don’t suppose you understand that—it’s 
an American mood, I ‘guess’! I havea 
mind to make use of you as a father con- 
fessor. You can look from a fresh stand- 
point at a moral question which I have 
puzzled over until I have blurred all its 
outlines.” 

He stopped and stretched his long legs 


out in front of him, while he knocked the 


ashes from his pipe. 

Dunscombe shook his head. 

‘Don’t ask me to jucge any moral 
problem for you, my dear fellow,” he said. 
“Tt’s too hot.” | 

But Russell was not to be put off. 
Americans are like the Psalmist in that, 
when their heart is hot within them, they 
must speak with their tongues. 

‘Most men who knock about the world 
as we do can make little portable houses 
of their memories,” he began. ‘ They 
needn’t stay in them when they don’t 
want to, but they Zaze them, and, by turn- 
ing a key and opening a door, they can 
step into the familiar little place, all full 
of household Lares and Penates, from the 
most unfamiliar surroundings. I don’t 
say that I envy them. I have never 
thought myself a domestic man. I am 
simply stating a fact. I have never had 
a home since I was a baby, and have never 
loved a woman. I don’t complain of this 


R. Crosby 


vagrant life into which I have drifted. It 
has its interests ; but it is not exactly the 
kind of life I should have chosen if I had 
taken time to think about it. I’ve been 
in China, and Abyssinia, and Cuba, and 
the Soudan, but they are not quite the 
places in which to learn true love, or find 
true women. I have rarely been within the 
limits of our Western civilization for any 
length of time; never long enough to lose 
the character of outsider and looker-on. 
I tell you all this to excuse a little the 
mistake into which I fell, and which I am 
about to confess to you. 

“It was in Florence. I had just come 
back from China, after the war, and had 
a month or two of leisure before me. 
There was nothing to take me back to 
America, and I decided to. spend my holi- 
day in seeing pictures—nice, quiet, mediz- 
val pictures of Madonnas and angels, to 
rest my eyes, which felt all yellow and 
dislocated from a surfeit of Chinamen. 
So I went to Florence, and haunted the 
Uffizi. 

“On my second or third visit my atten- 
tion was unpleasantly arrested by a most 
painful copy of a most painful Saint of 
Carlo Dolce’s. ‘The blue was very blue 
and the pink very pink, the eyes were 
abnormally big and rolled up. and the 
whole thing reeked with false sentiment 
and false art, ‘polished,’ as Ruskin 
says somewhere, ‘into inanity.’ Working 
patiently and ploddingly at the very pink 
fingers of the folded hands sat a little, 
plain creature in a dull gray gown and 
spectacles. I have always felt a sort of 
wondering pity for copyists, just as I have 
for stokers and stewardesses and ‘sand- 
wich men ’—a certain sad curiosity to know 
how they ever were driven into sucha 
hopeless existence. I stood still and 
watched this member of the dreary com- 
pany at her work. Every stroke of her 
brush was a miracle of conscientious pre- 
cision, given only after long scrutiny of 
the original. She matched her colors as 
I have seen women match ribbon in a 
country store, with much comparing and 
turning to the light; and, after satisfying 


herself that she had succeeded in finding 
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just the right shade, she would apply it 
carefully, and then tilt her head to one 
side and contemplate the effect with a 
sigh of relief. She was very neat—a bad 
sign for an artist. Her little, thin, nerv- 
ous hands were innocent of paint; her 
gray gown was immaculate. Her ash- 
blonde hair she seemed to have looked 
upon as something to be gotten out of the 
way as expeditiously as possible; it was 
neither crimped nor ‘ banged,’ but drawn 
back from her forehead without parting, 
and twisted into a hard little knot. I 
don’t know what there was about her that 
haunted me after I had gone into another 
room, but I had to come back before leav- 
ing the Gallery just to see if she were still 
so busily at work, although I was quite 
sure that she would be. 

“The next day I arrived early, deter- 
mined to go directly to the little room on 
the further corridor, where Botticelli’s 
Venus was awaiting me; but, before I 
knew it, I found myself again before the 
Carlo Dolce. ‘The little copyist was very 
busy. Her picture was nearly done, and 
she was adding the finishing touches— 
playing ladies’ maid to her Saint, arrang- 
ing the folds of her blue robe, smoothing 
her sleek hair, and putting a little fresh 
rouge under her big eyes. I noticed the 
same precision as before; her painting 
had none of the freedom of enthusiasm ; 
it was pitifully pathetic. She was so intent 
upon her work that I was able to study 
her without attracting her attention. She 
was no longer young, nor yet old—about 
forty, perhaps ; but her utter disregard of 
personal adornment, her indifference to 
making the most of herself as other women 
of her age would have done, made her 
seem rather older than younger ; and yet 
there was something almost girlish in this 
very neglect, and there was a_ touching 
childlikeness in her dutiful earnestness. 
Her features were not bad, only a little 
pinched and careworn; and her eyes 
looked as if they might be pretty without 
the disfiguring spectacles. Her- gray 
dress was as simple as dress could be; it 
was evidently made for covering, not, lfke 
Aaron’s garments, ‘for glory and _ for 
beauty.’ No. bit of ribbon or of lace 
betrayed any latent vanity. But what 
touched me most was the expression of 
joyless determination, the patient ‘ do- 
your-duty ’ look on her face, as if she had 
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no illusions about herself or Carlo Dolce 
with which to gild her work. 

‘Something in her ways made me guess 
her to be a compatriot of my own, and, 
following a sudden impulse, I stepped to 
her side and asked her if her picture were 
already sold. 

‘‘ She looked up at me with some sur- 
prise, but quite unaffectedly, and without 
the least flutter of self-consciousness or 
gratification, although I fancied that the 
sound of my American voice caused a 
certain friendliness in her answer. 

‘She told me that she hada permanent 
order for her copies from a dealer who 
paid her well enough for such work. 

“*T’m not very fond of this kind of 
picture myself,’ she added, ‘but it an- 
swers the demands of the vox popult,’ 
The little harmless attempt at pedantry 
betrayed the New Englander. ‘Not 
always the vox Dei, you think?’ I asked, 
to show her that I was not an altogether 
unworthy fellow-countryman, even though 
I did ‘hail’ from Philadelphia. She nod- 
ded a smiling approval at my erudition, 
and showed no objection to my continuing 
the conversation and asking her all sorts 
of questions about her work and her inter- 
ects. But while she answered me in little, 
precise, unadorned sentences, she kept 
punctiliously at work, patting her Saint 
gently here and there with her brush, and 
tilting her head like a sparrow to get the 
effect. | 

“Tt was the story of a poor, colorless 
little life which I got from her in this way 
little by little. It made me wish that she 
would stop polishing up that exasperating 
Carlo Dolce and turn her attention to 
puttin some scarlet and purple and fine 
linen upon her own neglected existence. 
She was the daughter of a Congregational 
parson, in a little New England village, 
who had made no objection to her using 
the few hundreds which she had inherited 
from an aunt in coming abroad to study 
art. Curiously unpractical views of life 
some of those country parsons have! He 
was fond of his daughter in his way, and 
showed his fondness for her by letting 
her carry out the dream of her girlhood, 
even although it involved her crossing the 
ocean alone at twenty and making her 
own way in a foreign land, with no knowl- 
edge of the language, and only a few 
little amateur landscape sketches as pass- 
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port into the world of art! On reaching 
Florence she had fallen in love with it at 
first sight, and decided to pitch her tent 
there, which would have been all very well 
if she had fallen into the right hands; 
but she made her first fatal step in the 
selection of a teacher, partly through inex- 
perience, partly because his appearance 
was artistic according to her preconceived 
ideas of the type—curly gray locks and 
rubbed velveteens—and chiefly, perhaps, 
because he was inexpensive and had a 
few sentences of English at his command. 
Fortunately for her, he was a good and 
kindly man, although evidently no artist. 
He told her that landscape-painting was 


nothing, that one might have stayed in 


America to do that; that the advantage 
of living under the shadow of the Pitti 
and the Uffizi was plainly the opportunity 
they afforded the student of art for copy- 
ing their treasures. She was put relent- 
lessly to work in the Galleries, instead of 
on the soft gray slopes of Fiesole; she 
was not even allowed the choice of her 
- pictures. Her master was a provident 
man, and felt that he was doing her a 
service against her will in forcing her to 
copy those subjects for which he knew she 
would receive the most steady remunera- 
tion. He impressed her by his assertive- 
ness, and, in. her ignorance, she thought 
that an Italian artist mast know best. 
But at first, although outwardly docile, 
she was inwardly rebellious; her poor 
little soul was thirsting for beauty, and 
underneath the instinctive obedience to 
authority there was the equally instinctive 
insubordination of the ideal, which has 
caused so many Puritan tragedies. She 
even tried to do a little congenial outdoor 
work on her own account on holidays, 
but she found that her eyes were not fresh 
enough, after a tiring week in the Galleries, 
to see the soft grays and sunny yellows 


of the happy Tuscan country correctly. 


Then her little stock of money melted 
away; news came of her father’s death; 
she had no one to fall back upon if her 
own efforts should fail, and was forced to 
keep her Pegasus in the plow-harness 
whether or no. And so she slipped 
silently into the rank and file of the great 
dismal army of copyists, not loving her 
work, disillusioned as to her vocation, but 
— dutiful and uncomplaining, shriveled, not 
soured, and patient'y earning her bread 
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in a gray monotony of existence which 
matched her gown. 

‘‘ She had no friends, and seemed neither 
to have nor to expect any pleasures. I 
could see that when she had resigned 
her artistic ambitions she had given up 
all thought of herself as any one to be 
indulged or entertained—perhaps she had 
felt that there would be less struggle if 
everything were thrown overboard than if 
she should try to cling to a part. 

“She did not tell me all I am telling 
you, nor did I learn it all at once; it took 
several days of questioning and several 
nights of fitting the reticent little answers 
together and making deductions before I 
had it all clearly before me as I have told 
the story to you. 

‘‘ She did not seem to mind my daily visits 
to the corner where her easel stood, but 
took me for granted, like everything else 
in her life ; I could not flatter myself that 
it gave her pleasure to see me, for, lim- 
ited though my knowledge of women is, 
I should never have dreamed it possible 
for any woman under eighty to be so 
entirely free from even the most innocent 
coquetry in her intercourse with one of 
our sex. I don’t know why I talked to 
her, or why she interested me. She was 
a plain little creature, without any par- 
ticular charm, I suppose. I was _ im- 
mensely sorry for her, all the more so 
because she did not seem to be sorry for 
herself. I felt like tossing her mawkish 
Saint out of the window; I felt like shak- 
ing the acquiescence in fate out of her 
soul; I felt like throwing some purple 
mantle -bordered with ermine over her 
gray gown! ‘The fact is, I was as much 
alone in Florence as she was, and had 
nothing to do but meddle with what did 
not concern me! 

“We did a good deal of talking. She 
had read much and understandingly, and 
had made herself a little world of abstract 
interests to take the place of real life. I 
was surprised at the quickness of her 
insight and the clearness of her judgment. 
We walked through the Gallery together 
sometimes during the short respites from 
work which she allowed herself, and it 
quite took my breath away to hear the 
little copyist of Carlo Dolce and Guido 
Reni point out the subtle beauties of a 
Leonardo, and find just the right words 


in which to express the simple dignity of 
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a Giotto. But what I liked best was to 
look at her when we passed the open 
window over the Arno. ‘Then she would 
take off her spectacles (she only needed 
them for copying at close quarters), and 
her face would seem to expand like a 
flower in the sun. After seeing that 
change, as from drab to gold, two or three 
times, I was quite sure that she had made 
the mistake of her life in turning her back 
upon Nature, and I began to plot to bring 
them together again. 

“It was a wonderful spring; Florence 
was all sunshine and roses. I decided to 
do my best to make the little woman play 
truant, and suggested to her to put aside 
her painting for a day and come with me 
to the Certosa in the Val d’Ema. Its 
little cells look out over*one of the most 
lovely views in the world, and after enjoy- 
ing it we could lunch a/ fresco under some 
olive or ilex tree, and take in a sunset on 
our way home. As she hesitated a 
moment with her answer, I added laugh- 
ingly chat I thought it would be quite 
proper for us even without a chiperon, 
as we were members of the sime great 
American family, and neither of us in 
our first youth. I rather hoped that she 
might resent the latter reason, but I might 
have known better. I might have known, 
too, that she did not belong to the arti- 
ficial class which measures right and 
wrong by the yardstick of etiquette. 

“¢T was not doubting the propriety,’ 
she answered simply, “ but it mustn’t cost 
too much, because I am rather less of a 
Croesus than usual this spring.’ 

“ T knew that 4er measure of right and 
wrong would not allow her to accept of 
even this little excursion as a gift, so I 
had to content myself with assuying her 
that the expense would be very slight, as 
we should take one of the cheap public 
conveyances, and perhaps walk part of 
the way back. I only stipulated that I, 
as originator of the expedition, should be 
allowed to bring the lunch, promising that 
it should be most frugal. After weighing 
the matter a moment, she consented.” 

Russell paused, as if the reminiscence 
of the past were crowding out the present 
from his mind. 

A brief “Go on” from Dunscombe 
roused }him. 

“Qur picnic was a success. I had 
persuaded her to take her sketch-book, 
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and had put an old one of my own into 
the lunch-basket between the Chianti and 
thecold chicken. We talked, and sketched, | 
and ate, and laughed, and wandered among 
the trees ; and, before the end of our day, 
I felt something of the satisfaction of a 
doctor who sees that his cure is beginning 
to work. It was a pleasure to see how 
the sunshine and fresh air, and the glori- 
ous view of Florence lying beneath us 
like a sparkling jewel on the silver neck- 
lace of the Arno, put emphasis into her 
usually neutral personality. I could see 
that, although in accepting the treadmill 
life of a copyist she had ‘ gone back on’ 
Nature, it had been largely from fear lest 
so great a love should interfere with the 
accomplishment of her daily tasks. 

‘“¢Such a sight as this,’ she acknowl- 
edged when I asked her why she did not 
make these little excursions more often-— 
‘such a sight as this dazzles my eyes like 
staring at the sun; for days afterwards 
the pictures in the Gallery seem like black 
spots to me.’ 

‘‘T was surprised at the sketch she made 
after luncheon, when the shadows began 
tolengthen. Although amateurish, it was 
suggestive and full of a loving truthfulness. 
I noticed that, in making it, her hand 
worked with much ‘greater freedom than 
when copying, and that she did not match 
her colors with the same painful precision. 
When I told her that it was very good, 
she looked at me sharply to see if I meant 
it, and then I saw her face flush with real 
pleasure for the first time. 

“ She examined some old sketches in my 
book with much interest, and asked intel- 
ligent questions, but, having happened 
upon one which I had forgotten, a very 
horrid one of a battlefield during an action, 
she put down the book, looking rather 
pale; and, after amoment’s hesitation, she 
asked me shyly why I had chosen to be a 
war artist, and whether I did not some- 
times feel as if I had my art by the hair 
and were dragging it through the mire? 

‘Tt was what I had often felt ; and I had 
often asked myself why I went on doing 
just by the force of routine what I had 
never ceased inwardly sickening at all 
these years. . But I only told her that my 
war sketches had no pretensions to being 
art, that they were only a bread-and-butter 
trade like any other. 

‘‘¢ Like mine,’ she said, a little sadly. 
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I was glad of the sadness. I hada brutal 
desire to make her discontented. I sug- 
gested that we, both of us, undoubtedly, 


preserved an unsullied Ideal of Art on a 


pedestal in our hearts, to which we knelt 
in our quiet hours, and asked forgiveness 
for our sins against her. I remember her 
answer very well. It was one of those 
characteristic sayings which are as much 
a part of a memory-portrait as any fea- 
ture of the face. 7 

‘“<«T do not think that Ideals let them- 
selves be caught and set on pedestals,’ 
she said, gravely. ‘ ‘They hover before 
us, and are always on the wing. If we 
wish to keep them, we must follow them. 
I have lost-sight of mine long ago. I am 
too stationary.’ 

“Our first outing led to many more 
during the next six weeks, to the frequent 
neglect of Carlo Dolce. We patronized 
every tram and vet‘ura that led out of 
Florence into the ‘Tuscan country. ‘The 
lunch-basket and the sketch-books always 
accompanied us. They were pleasant 
days.” 

Russell stopped again. He had been 
walking up and down; now he came back 
to his seat. | 

‘IT am making my story far too long,” 
he said; ‘the rest shall be told in as few 
words as possible. About two months 
after our first meeting we were spending 
an afternoon on the slope of Bello Squardo. 
Her sketch that day had been excellent. 
Indeed; she had been making steady prog- 
ress, and, with a technical hint or two 
from me, had attained quite an astonish- 
ing freedom and security. 
great pleasure, for I felt thatthis renewed 
intimacy with Nature was my doing. I 
determined to speak to her seriously about 
her future, and to insist that she should 
not relapse into her former mechanical 
‘days’ work.’ She listened eagerly, her 
eyes (they were pretty without the spec- 
tacles) watching my face as I spoke. I 
don’t know what I said, or how I said it; 
I only know that I must, quite uninten- 
tionally, have given her a wrong impres- 
sion. I suppose I talked very earnestly, 
for I had the matter very much at heart ; 
but I had no idea ow earnest I must 
have seemed to her until I saw her face 
suddenly change, and shine out upon me 
as if lit by an inner sun. I had not no- 


ticed any difference in her before, except 
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that she talked more freely, and sketched 
better, and looked more alive; all of 
which I had put down to Nature’s account. 
But now, all at once, I saw something in 
her eyes which even I, ignorant though I 
was in such matters, knew had not come 
there through Nature. 

“Don’t think me a conceited fool—I 
know very well it was not /, or my per- 
sonal value; it was just the belief that 
she was cared for,she who had never been 
really cared for in her life! I noticed, 
too, now that I had been awakened, that 
her hair was done more becomingly, and 
that she had a little lace thing (jabot don’t 
they call it?) down the front of her old 
gray gown. 

‘‘ Never in all my life before did I pass 
such a bad quarter of an hour as after 
having made this discovery. I felt that 
she expected me to tell her that I cared 
for her. My instinctive feeling was that 
I must not undeceive her until I could 
think it over and find out how it would 
hurt her least. Fortunately, it was time 
to go back. So she kept her happy, ex- 
pectant face, and probably put her own 
satisfactory construction upon my embar- 
rassed silence on the way home. 

“My night was not a pleasant one. I 
had felt so secure, with my gray hair and 
her spectacles, that this was a bolt out of 
a blue sky. I had never once questioned 
our feelings towards each other—it had 
all seemed so natural, the intimate inter- 
course had ‘just growed,’ like ‘Topsy. I 
knew that my holiday had been a very 
happy one, but love and marriage had 
always seemed as much outside of me and 
the possibilities of my life as a landed 
estate and a title, or a crown and scepter! 
I had been priding myself that, for once, 
I was really useful, in helping the first 
woman friend I had ever had to improve 
her life; and all the while I had been 
unconsciously doing my best to ruin it! 
It was the belief that somebody cared for 
her that had brought back the color to 
her cheeks and to her existence; and, if 
I took it out again, the old gray would 
turn black. J/cou/d not doit! If it had 
only been any one else, any one who had 
other windows through which the light 
might come when this one was walled up! 

‘‘Of course I would have married her if 
that would have helped matters, bad bar- 
gain though she would have found me; 
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but if the discovery that she expected it 
should prompt me to do that which had 
not been suggested by my care for her, 
she was far too clever to live long by my 
side without being undeceived; and it 
was the loss of her illusion which I 
dreaded fox her; I knew that it was far 
more to her than any mere husband. 

‘“ By the time that the first light crept 
into my window I had decided what 
seemed then the best thing to do for her 
happiness, but I assure you that I felt like 
a raw recruit going under fire for the first 
time. 

“ That evening, while the nightingales 
were singing, I took her for a walk in the 
Cascine. I think she knew what was 
coming, partly, for she had made herself 
look very nice, and her eyes had a soft 
sparkle. Of course I cannot tell you all 
I said, and I would not if I could; but I 
lied, and I think I must have lied well, 
for I saw no distrust in her face, nothing 
but pure confidence. I made her feel 
that I did care for her as much as she had 
thought; but I also gave her to under- 
stand that, for some indefinite and mys- 
terious reason, marriage was impossible, 
and that I felt that the only course for 
me, now that I had told her my love, was 
to leave her. Probably my vague hints, 
which I tried to keep as free from false- 
hood as I could, gave her the impression 
that there was a terrible hereditary taint 
in my family, or some equally insur- 
mountable obstacle. At ‘all events, she 
was quite satisfied that it could not be, 
and was very reasonable and very brave, 
poor little woman ! 

“¢VYou must not mind too much,’ she 
comforted me,as if it were 7 who most 
needed comfort; and, indeed, I’m not sure 
that it was not. ‘We have been two 
lonely people all our lives, and now, even 
in separation, we can never be so lonely 
again.’ 

“ She had not led a life of renunciation 
for nothing! She knew how to gather 
up, and make the most of, what little sun- 
shine fell amidst her shadows ! 

‘‘We said good-by under the great ilex- 
trees. And—and that is all. I’ve not 
seen her since.”’ 

“Have you never heard from her ?” 
asked Dunscombe. 


“ Never from her—and only once of 
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her; by accidént a year or more ago from 
a lady who crossed on the steamer from 
Brindisi to Alexandria with me, and had 
been spending the winter in Florence. I 
could not help asking her if she had ever 
noticed a little woman in gray copying in 
the Galleries. At first she could not re- 
member any such person, but when I went 
a little more into details she recognized 
the description, but told me that the 
artist whom she thought I must mean 
never worked in the Galleries; on the 
contrary, she had made quite a reputation 
with her little water-color sketches of the 
country about Florence, and sold them 
as fast as she could make them. Seeing 
that I was interested, she offered to show 
me one of them which she happened to 
have in her steamer-trunk. She brought 
it to me—a tender little sketch of one of 
our old picnie-grounds, with the lunch- 
basket and an empty Chianti flask in the 
foreground. She told me that the old bas- 
ket was a familiar object in her pictures ; 
that she almost always brought it into 
her foregrounds. She supposed it was 
one of those artists’ whims, like Wouver- 
man’s white horse. A friend of hers had 
taken her to the little woimnan’s studio, up 
four. or five flights of stairs in a shabby 
old “ palazzo.” I asked her how she 
looked and what she thought of her. I 
had to ask, although I dreaded her answer. 
My informant was a clever woman, given 
to putting her ideas into striking form. 

“¢ Vou want to know what I think of 
her?’ she said. ‘I willtell you. There 
are two kinds of old maids: those who 
are like sunsets, and those who are like 
the dull evenings of rainy days in which 
there has been no sun. The little lady 
about whom you ask is a sunset old maid— 
a bright, soft sunset.’”’ 

Russell stopped. After a rather long 
pause he added: “I have often thought 
of that; it has consoled me in a measure, 
and yet it has made me restless, too. 

“What do youthink? Do you give me 
absolution, or should I have undeceived 
her ?” 

“Do you really want my opinion ?” an- 
swered Dunscombe, bluntly. ‘ Then here 
itis. lI absolve you from being a knave, 
but not from being a fool. And my 
advice is, go back to Florence and un- 
deceive—jourself /” 
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DRAWN BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


Ito Hirobum1 


The recent critical situation between Russia and Japan—a crisis, indeed, which at one 
time many students of international affairs thought imminent of war—has again brought 
into special prominence the Japanese statesman who has been called the father of the 
Japanese Constitution. Ito, Okuma, and Yamagata have been the three great political 
leaders of Japan since the war with China, and the last named is more famous as com- 
mander-in-chief of the victorious Japanese army than as a statesman. Ito, indeed, has 
been connected with Japanese diplomacy since as long ago as 1864, when he helped 
negotiate the treaty with Great Britain, the United States, France, and Holland. He has 
been Premier several times, and, despite Cabinet changes, has always been respected by 
the best elements in Japan, because he has always stood for a strong, positive Japanese 
policy, combined with progressive political ideas as respects foreign intercourse and rela- 
tions. His enemies have been almost invariably the reactionaries. The result of the war 
with China justified his radical policy. His retirement in 1896 was forced by the aversion 
of Japan to admit that it was necessary to accept. the unsatisfactory terms forced upon 
Ito by Russia and the other Powers. But whenever danger of war with Russia is strong, 
Ito again comes to the front in the minds of all the people of Japan. 
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THE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Spring Flowers as They Grow 


By Oscar ‘von Engeln 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


UST as the sun seenis to shine doubly clear after a succes- 
sion of dull days, in so marked a contrast is the sense 
of freeness which comes to us from the wildwoods in 

spring, with the confinement of a city winter. And if 
those who seldom visit the woods and fields would come 
out of their city haunts and breathe the balmy woodland air 
of April-May, that air, they will find, is well worth the trip. 

When on such an early excursion (after, say, one week of 

warm weather), the untrained eye naturally seeks the hori- 
zon, attracted by the azure blue of the sky, or perhaps by 
the fleecy clouds as they scud behind their curtain of, as yet, 
black-limned trees. But it is to mother earth we must turn 
for the first true children of the spring—the wild flowers. 

Perchance the earliest to appear are the hepaticas, or liverworts. On sheltered, 

sun-kissed hillsides they will be found, wearing dainty fuzzy wraps to protect their 

slender stems from any chance.cold wind, and exhaling a delicately delicious perfume 

from their white and sometimes pinkish-blue flowers. The leaves, which came after 
78 


THE TWIN LEAF 
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the flowering season last year, and were 
green all winter, are now turning red 
and dying off. ‘They must have quar- 
reled, those two, the leaf and bloom, in 
the far-distant past; and now whenever 
the one is visible the other sulks and 
fades away. 

Not far away from the hepaticas, in 
another sunny spot, stand the latest 
generation of bloodroots, who, lacking 
the fuzzy overcoats of their neighbors, 
were content to wait in their leaves- 
encircling coat till they were sure all 
danger of a frost was over. Then 
forth they came, dazzling flower society 


A MEMBER OF THE RUE FAMILY 


with their starry beauty. 


and then the wind blew the 
snow-white petals hither and 
thither, and the bloodroots 
settled down to the serious 
business of reproducing their 
kind. 

Note how close is the anal- 
ogy of the relations between 
flower and leaf to wedded 
mankind. The leaf asa pro- 
saic provider depends on the 
flower to bring beauty into 
their existence, and to be the 
mother of their offspring ; 
and, as in human society, 
so in their case, the various 
stages of domestic bliss 
range between such extremes 
as loving bloodroots and 
quarreling hepaticas. 

There, for instance, you see 


the lily-bloom of the adder’s-tongue, who, 
linked irrevocably to her spotted leaf com- 
panion, droops her head in shame. 


Only a day or 
so were they with us (time enough for the 
honey-bee to make his fertilizing visit), 


WHITE-HEARTS 


They 


white flowers of the twin-leaf. 
long, slender stems they stand high above 
their modest neighbors, the spring-beau- 


do not appear in society; in some close 
thicket you will find them hidden, perhaps 
exchanging mutual reproaches, who knows? 


On yon rocky slope there 
are undoubtably some white- 
hearts, or  Dutchman’s- 
breeches. The baggy ap- 
pearance of the two outer 
larger petals of each indi- 
vidual bloom are to some, 
perhaps, suggestive of this 
latter name. But by follow- 
ing this style of reasoning, 
we might argue from their 
snowy texture that the mem- 
bers of the raceme, growing 
from the leafless scape, repre- 
sented the Dutchman’s whole 
wardrobe, hung out upon the 
clothes-line after a rejuvena- 
tion in the washtub. 

In the open woods, on the 
south side of a fallen tree, 
we get a first glimpse of the 
On their 


ties; which, we note on coming closer, 
have carpeted the whole wide floor of 
the forest in white, pink, and green. 
But of allthe wild flowers which bloom 
in spring, the white trillium is pre-emi- 
nently one of the choicest. Profusely 
scattered over hill and dale, by the side 
of the brook and in the deep woods, 
we find its clumps of stalks, governed 
throughout by the rule of three. Anda 
truly grand appearance they make with 
their large white flowers nestling in a 
background of dark-green leaves, well 
deserving their Latin name of Trillium 


BLOODROOTS 


_ grandiflorum. When in full bloom, they 
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full canopy of white. This 
prevailing whiteness among 
all early spring blossoms is 
best explained by the fact 
that white flowers are the 
most conspicuous against the 
almost black background of 
earth which is at this time 
covered only in spots by the 
decaying foliage of the past 
year; and white blossoms 
have, therefore, the best 
chance of being noticed and 
cross-fertilized by the early 
bee in search of honey. 
Later, the lawns and mead- 
ows are flecked with the 
yellow of dandelions and 
marsh-marigolds. Blooming 
in moist, open places are 
great beds of blue and yellow - 
violets, interspersed with 
smaller ones of white. The 
wild geraniums dot the hill- 
sides with lavender, and the 
larkspur the shady woods 
with purple. And now that 
his spring audience is com- 
plete, Rev. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
arises to deliver his vernal 
sermon, as the wind has 


AMONG THE ORCHARD BLOSSOMS 


give our Northern woods a truly semi- 
tropical appearance, being so much larger 
and more luxuriant than the blossoms na- 
ture has more generally bestowed upon us. 
Both the rue and wood-anemone are 


stopped ringing the golden 
bells of the bellwort. A queer 
fellow is Jack, a little acid at the roots, 
but no doubt his thoughts are good and 
true, else why should his congregation 
recall him so regularly from year to year ? 


fully out by thistime. ‘The grass, which 
has grown long and is at its freshest 
green now, before the heat of summer, is 
dotted by members of the rue species, 
which can be told from their woodland 
brethren by the fact that their flowers 
grow in clusters, while the windflower has 
only one bloom. If you will take Mr. 
Rue Anemone up by the roots, and trans- 
plant him carefully to a saucer of moss, 
you will have a daintier bit of table deco 
ration than all the florists’ gaudy hybrids 
can furnish. The wood-anemone or 
wind-flower has more peculiar qualities — 
perhaps vices would bea fitterterm. Its 
juices are poisonous. 

The May days are by now growing long, 
and the flowering dogwoods, in common 
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with the cultivated fruit trees, are in their 
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Justin S. Morrill and Popular Education 
By Herman Babson 


Assistant Professor of English, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


N the fourteenth of December, 
1857, there was introduced into 
the House of Representatives a 
bill “ donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” ‘The originator was 
Mr. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, at that 
time just entering on his second term as 
a Representative. In due course, and in 
the face of fierce opposition, the bill 
passed both houses of Congress. It was 
vetoed in February, 1859, by President 
Buchanan, chiefly on the ground that 
a law it would be uneconomical, product- 
ive of inharmonious relations between 
the States, promotive of possible fraudu- 
lent speculation, harmful to existing col- 


leges, and, lastly, unconstitutional. The 
House. failed to pass the bill over the 
executive disapproval. 

On December 16, 1861, Mr. Morrill 
introduced a similar though improved bill, 
and almost five months later Mr. Benjamin 
Wade, of Ohio, brought up the same 
measure in the Senate. Although meet- 
ing a determined struggle in this body, 
and a negative report from the Committee 
in the House, it passed in both chambers, 
andon July 2, 1862, received the signa- 
ture of President Lincoln. 

Such, briefly, is the history of a meas- 
ure which, in the words of the Hon. An- 
drew I). White, our Ambassador to Ger- 
many, “deserves to be ranked, and which 
future historians will rank, with those of 
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Hamilton in advocating the Constitution, 
of Jefferson in acquiring Louisiana, and 
of Clay in giving us a truly American 
policy.” 

Despite the unquestionable truth of this 
statement, and the fact that the bill re- 
ferred to is one of the most remarkable 
educational measures of the nineteenth 
century, whereby, according to the Report 
of 1899, sixty-four institutions of higher 
learning (including thirty-five thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-six students and 
two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three professors and instructors) have 
been founded and developed to their 
present prosperity, Mr. Morrill’s work in 
behalf of American popular education, 
outside of academic and scientific circles 
directly benefited by his wonderful and 
patriotic foresight, is to-day practically 
unknown and unappreciated. 

Setting aside for a moment the consid- 
eration of the bill itself, the time in which 
it was produced, and its results, it seems 
at first sight little short of a phenomenon 
in the history of comparatively modern 
intellectual progress that such a man as 
the late Senator Morrill should have been 
the originator and champion of a far-reach- 
ing, practical, and scholarly system of 
education. Born in the small, isolated 
country town of Strafford, April 14, 1810, 
of industrious and thrifty parents, he 
lived outwardly the life of an ordinary 
merchant and agriculturist. His frag- 
mentary and superficial school education 
ended when he was fourteen. By assidu- 
ous, systematic work as clerk, storekeeper, 
and farmer, he became at about his thirty- 
fifth year a courteous, respected, and 
intelligent citizen of his county—a position 
which seemed to be the goal of his desires. 
Well and favorably known as he was, 
nothing more was expected of him. Nev- 
ertheless, his intimate friends had closely 
observed the inherent soundness, the well- 
stored power, the large and comprehensive 
possibilities of this quiet, unassuming citi- 
zen. His constant good behavior and 
steadiness, his systematic reading of good 
books in English literature, his ability to 
write well, his practical interest in the 
affairs of the town—all this gained the 
support of his constituents. On Decem- 


ber 3, 1855, he took his seat in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress. 
His work as Representative and as 
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Senator covered an uninterrupted space 
of forty-four years, during a time when 
there came to the front questions of mo- 
mentous importance and events of world- 
wide consequence. And of the thousands 
of legislators who, in the course of his 
political career, sat with him under the 
roof of the Capitol, none were more im- 
pressive in personality or versatile and 
practical in wisdom. A gentleman of the 
‘“‘old school,” his mind, to quote one of 
his friends, “‘seemed to work with the 
regularity and ease of a finely organized 
machine, the motive power of which was 
a well-considered and tenacious purpose.” 
He was the creator and advocate of the 
successful Tariff Law of 1861, a system 
of protective finance which, with the ex- 
ception of the system in vogue during the 
period of the Wilson Bill (’93-’97), has 
been the backbone of our modern tariff 
policy. He was closely identified with 
the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment, with the erection of the building 
now used by the State, Navy, and War 
Departments, with the creation of a Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol, with the improve- 
ment of the west front of the Capitol, and, 
finally, was the cause of that noblest of 
our National structures, the magnificent 
Congressional Library. But apart from 
all stands his successful work for the dis- 
semination of knowledge—for the founda- 
tion and the maintenance of colleges “‘ the 
leading objects of which shall be [to quote 
the language of the bill of 1862], without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions in 
life.” 

It is unimportant to consider at length 
the sections of the great measure and the 
subsequent legislation pertaining to the 
financial policy whereby the National 
Government and the several State Gov- 
ernments paved the way for these insti- 
tutions. Suffice to say that the process 
consisted in setting apart for each State, 
according to Congressional representation, 
so many acres of public land, which, 
being sold, placed in the hands of a State 
accepting the grant a fund, the interest 
of which, coupled with the aid given by 
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the State in question, would be sufficient 
to make for the establishing and the carry- 
ing on of a college. Thus the interested 
States found themselves pledged to foster 
industrial education; and although they 
were, as a rule, liberal in their appropria- 
tions, in many cases the sums were in- 
adequate. In 1890, Mr. Morrill, who 
meanwhile had been closely watching the 
progress of the colleges, succeeded in 
obtaining increased aid, thus placing the 
National support of the institutions on a 
sound basis. Instead of a proportional 
allotment of public land, the law of 1890 
gave an equal appropriation to each State. 
Attempts at various times, under the name 
of the Homestead Bill, to give away arable 
lands to those becoming squatters thereon, 
necessitated on behalf of the colleges the 
introduction of a protective measure to 
the effect that if the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands should be less “than is 
required by the terms of the Act afore- 
said [the Act of 1890] to be paid to each 
of the several States, any deficiency shall 
be paid from any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated.” Mr. Morrill 
died before this bill was passed; but a 
parallel measure has since become a law 
of the United States. 

Mr. Morrill’s bill of 1857, similar to 
the act of 1862, with the exception of the 
clause establishing a study of military 
tactics,! expresses in parliamentary lan- 
guage not only the educational needs of 
the “ plain people ” of that time, but also 
the rise of the new spirit of scientific 
investigation, the inestimable value of 
which educators were just beginning to 
see. It is a lasting honor to this self- 
educated farmer that he should have been 
the herald of the new order. Deprived 
of the advantages of a college education, 
he was, nevertheless, broad-minded enough 


_to know the value of such training ; and, 


a ‘man of the plain people,” he saw vividly 
the narrowness of their intellectual attain- 
ments as well as the latent strength of 
their untutored minds. Moreover, he fore- 


saw with wonderful discernment the prac- 


tical relation of the new sciences to many 
of the ordinary pursuits of life. Agri- 
culture, hitherto simply a career of manual 
labor, was, in its connection with chem- 


1 In 1900 about eleven thousand able-bodied young men 
out of the total number of students. were receiving mili- 
tary instruction. 
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istry, botany, and geology, considered a 
profession. Engineering, mining—indeed, 
all ‘“‘pursuits ”—were largely looked at 
from this point of view. ‘Then, too, it was 
Mr. Morrill’s idea to furnish the industrial 
young men of the land—that is, those 
outside of the professions of law, medicine, 
and theology— institutions wherein, with- 
out necessarily becoming so-called “ clas- 
sical students,” they might obtain instruc- 
tion in studies of a liberal nature, such as 
literature, the modern languages, philos- 
ophy, ‘political economy, etc., and. if so 
desired,even Greek and Latin. In this 
connection Mr. Morrill’s words are sig- 
nificant : 

‘It is perhaps needless to say that these 
colleges were not established or endowed 
for the sole purpose of teaching agricul- 
ture. Their object was to give an oppor- 
tunity for those engaged in industrial 
pursuits to obtain some knowledge of the 
practical sciences related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, such as _ they 
could not then obtain at most of our insti- 
tutions called classical colleges, where the 
languages—Greek and Latin, French and 
German—absorbed perhaps two-thirds of 
all the time of the students while in col- 
lege. 

‘“ But it never was intended to force 
the boys of farmers going into these insti- 
tutions so to study that they should all 
come out farmers. It was merely intended 
to give them an opportunity to do so, and 
to do so with advantage if they saw fit. 

‘Obviously, not manual but intellectual 
instruction was the paramount object. 
It was not provided that agricultural labor 
in the field should be practically taught, 
any more than the mechanical trade of a 
carpenter or blacksmith should be taught. 
Secondly, it was a liberal education that 
was proposed. Classical studies were 
not to be excluded, and therefore must 
be included. The act of 1862 proposed 
a system of broad education by colleges, 
not limited to a superficial and dwarfed 
training such as might be had at an in- 
dustrial school, nor a mere manual train- 
ing such as might be supplied by a fore- 
man of a workshop or by a foreman of 
an experimental farm. If any would 
have only a school with equal scraps of 
labor and of instruction, or something 
other than a college, they would not obey 
the National law. Experience in manual 
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labor, in the handling of tools and imple- 
ments, is not to be disparaged; in the 
proper time and place it is most essential, 
and generally something of this may be 
obtained either before or after the college 
term, but should not largely interfere with 
the precious time required for a definite 
amount of scientific and literary culture, 
which all earnest students are apt to find 
far too limited.” 

Here, then. in Senator Morrill’s own 
words, is the purpose of his bill. In the 
light of the present day it seems reason- 
able and practical; in the late fifties, how- 
ever, its provisions, untried, unapprect- 
ated, and misunderstood, were met with 
an onslaught of all kinds of arguments, 
sincere and insincere. Among the objec- 
tions none were more bitter than the plea 
that the bill was a direct violation of 
State’s rights. Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 
basing his argument on the premise that 
the bill was an attempt of the National 
Government to secure control of State 
interests through an educational system, 
gave vent to the following : 


‘The Federal Government is the crea-. 


ture of the States, and is dependent upon 
them for its organization and operation. 
All its powers are subordinate to the 
States from whom they are derived. The 
States are in no wise dependent on the 
Federal Government for their operation, 
organization, support, or maintenance. I 
stand as an ambassador from a sovereign 
State, no more subject to the control of 
the Federal Government, except in a few 
instances provided in the Constitution, 
than any foreign and independent State. 
This bill treats the States as agents instead 
of principals, as creatures instead of 
creators, and proposes to give them their 
own property and direct them how to use 
it.” 

This, as President Atherton, of the 
Pennsylvania State College remarks, has 
now “a musty flavor of antiquity.” 
Against this theory, one indeed which 
many patriotic people in the North were 
not at that time ready to refute, stands 
Mr. Morrill’s unshaken faith and belief 
in the supremacy of the Central Govern- 
ment. Looking beyond the storm of 


debate, confident that the Nation could 
not be destroyed, almost within sound of 
the guns turned against her, he calmly 
offered to her keeping and to her encour- 
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agement a charge to the like of which no 


sister nation could point, to the execution 


of which no government had turned its 
hands. Says Ambassador White: “ Since 
the Romans. quietly bought and sold the 
lands on which the Carthaginians were 
encamped in the neighborhood of the 
Eternal City, there has been no more 
noble exhibition of faith in the destiny of. 
a republic.” 

If the mere passage of the bill could 
have swept away from the minds of those 
interpreting it and taking advantage of it. 
as well as from the minds of those know- 
ing of it yet indifferently disposed toward 
it, all the doubt and the ignorance concern- 
ing its purpose, Mr. Morrill’s work for 
education would to-day need no written 
eulogy. For what they are, and what 
they are to become, the State colleges 
would receive the credit they deserve, 
would be known as they ought to be 
known, and would demand widespread 
and appreciative attention toward their 
various curricula. ‘That the bill should 
have laid special stress on colleges of. 
“agriculture and mechanic arts” is no 
lasting cause why the American public 
should consider that these institutions 
appeal only to certain and _ restricted 
classes. ‘These terms were used by Mr. 
Morrill conveniently to summarize under 
general heads the industrial young men of 
the land; and at that time (’57 to ’62), 
when America was agricultural rather 
than commercial, the farmer was the most 
distinct type. As for the industrial work- 
ers represented by the term “ mechanic 
arts,” practically there were none; or, if 
they did exist, it was as individuals rather 
than as members of a widely extended 
and important class. The class, as such, 
was to be created. 

Among the many effects of this educa- 
tional measure, it served as a great pro- 
moter of methods of. scientific research 
and instruction in institutions already 
established. Classical colleges found it 
necessary to introduce new courses, to 
establish laboratories, in short, to meet 
the growing needs of the newera. In the 
process of thus broadening their lines of 
instruction, many of these privately en- 
dowed “universities ” actively opposed 
any encouragement of education through 
either National or State control, thus 
bringing to open discussion the question 
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is to the exact part a government ought 
io play in fostering education. But the 
State colleges were founded, nevertheless, 
and, in the face of many serious problems, 
iocal as well as general (among the great- 
est of which was the difficulty of obtaining 
competent instructors to fill the newly 
created chairs), they slowly developed to 
their present condition.. And although 
they are not as yet all of equal rank, and 
im” many cases cannot hope to compete 
with older and richer seats of learning, 
they occupy a most important place in the 
educational work of the country. Then, 
too, the Hatch Act of 1887, establishing 
State experiment stations, owes its origin 
to the impetus given to industrial educa- 
tion by Mr. Morrill. Here, especially, the 
agricultural education is concerned ; but 
as it forms no small part of the system 
under discussion, it cannot be overlooked. 
Concerning these stations, Dr. A. C. 
True, Director of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, in Washington, says: 
‘‘ These institutions are, in law and in fact, 
integral parts of the higher institutions for 
education in agriculture, representing 
essentially the university side of such 
education, being set above the under- 
graduate departments of the colleges as 
organizations devoted to original research. 
They are the fountain-heads of agricul- 
tural knowledge, and the results of their 
work are more and more to form the basis 
of all instruction in agricultural science, 
from the college down to the common 
school and out to the masses of workers 
on our farms. Already they have sur- 
passed all other agencies in the dissemi- 
nation of useful information among our 
farmers, and have collected a fund of new 
knowledge which has radically changed 
the text-books and courses of instruction 
in agriculture in this country.” 7 
Resulting from the several Morrill acts 
relating to the promotion of industrial 
education, colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts have been organized in 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
_ Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 


Texas, Utah,. Virginia, and Washington. 
Separate institutions of this class for col- 
ored students are maintained under the 
Morrill Act of 1890 in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. ‘The in- 
struction in these institutions has, how- 
ever, very wisely been confined for the 
most part to courses below the. college 
grade. A similar institution, maintained 
by private funds, is the well-known Tus- 
kegee Industrial Institute in Alabama. 

Colleges of agriculture (or equivalent 
schools or departments) in universities 
are maintained with the aid of National 
funds in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. In Massachusetts, Har- 
vard University has a school of agricul- 
ture known as Bussey Institution. ‘The 
only institution in this country which is 
simply an agricultural college is the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College.’ 

Here, at the opening of the twentieth 


century, are the results of Mr. Morrill’s 


far-sighted policy. From small and insig- 
nificant beginnings we have a_ body of 
institutions of higher learning, flying the 
flag of the United States, loyal to their 
several commonwealths, working along 
harmonious lines, and yearly sending 
thousands of graduates into the many 
walks of life. A fitting and lasting evi- 
dence of the central influence and power 
of the United States Government, they 
were made possible at a time when the 
right of that Government was questioned. 
Encouraged by their past, persistent and 
untiring in the present, they look confi- 
dently into the future, and with one voice 
extol the name of their illustrious founder. 


1Dr. A. C. True, “ Agricultural Education,” Year- 
Book of the Department of Agriculture, 1899. Referring 
to Dr. True’s last statement, it should be said here, in 
justice to the Massachusetts institution, that, although 
an agricultural college, it is practically and generously 
equipped, both in its plant and its faculty, thoroughly to 
prepare the way for more advanced study in subjects 
other than those pertaining to agricultural pursuits 
alone. Its work is by no means narrow or limited, and 
its graduates are to be found in almost all the activities of 
life. That its scope of influence is misunderstood, that 
the general public is largely ignorant of its various 
courses of instruction as well as of its important place in 
the educationai system of the State, is possibly to 
accounted for in the prevalent lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public as to what is comprehended in the 
teaching of modern scientific agriculture and its branches. 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. Any of these 
books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


of the published price. 


Age of Decision (The): Being Five Sermons 
to Young Men Preached at Cambridge in St. 
Giles’ Church. By P. N. Waggett, M.A. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 5x7%4 in. 153 
pages. $l. 

These discourses to undergraduates are not 
of the kind that compels a young man’s atten- 
tion, but of the kind that rewards it. Since 
youth, in the preacher’s view, “extends from 
about twenty-one to the verge of old age,” he 
has something to say to those who are not, as 
well as to those who are, nominally young. 


Bolingbroke and His Times. by Walter 
Sichel. Illustrated. Iongmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 534x9in. 550 pages. 

A thoroughly scholarly and discriminating 
study of the statesman of Queen Anne’s time 
who has been over-abused and over-praised 
beyond any man of his age. Incidentally the 
book is a brilliant pen-picture of the England 
of Queen Anne. A supplemental volume will 
tell of Bolingbroke “out of place and out of 
power.” We hope to speak of this work at 
greater length be‘ore long. 


Claim Jumpers (The). By Stewart Edward 
White. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 4% x7 in. 
234 pages. 50c. 

A clever and original story of mining life, 

only moderately sensational, and having both 

humor and character-study. 


Delectable Mountains (The). By Arthur Col- 
ton. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 5x8 in. 
257 pages. $1.50 

A series of short stories unusual in their qual- 

itv, quaint, fanciful, and, in the case of two or 

three stories. eminently humorous. The col- 
lection is delightful because of its remoteness 
from the commonplace. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
a The Macmillan Co., New York. 
14x84 in. 338 pages. $2. 
This new edition of Professor Salmon’s ad- 
mirable book contains an additional chapter 
on **Domestic Service in Europe,” which is 
compact with sound observation and suggest- 
ive comment.. The volume is one of excep- 
tional interest to all thoughtful women and to 
all men interested in labor problems. There 
isno part of the labor problem which is more 
vital than that of domestic service. Reforms, 
even more than-charity, ought to begin at 
home, and if labor reform could be begun by 
the recognition of the sisterhood of women in 
the homes, it would not be long before it would 
be completed by the recognition of the brother- 
hood of man in the factories. 


Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 5x73, in. 288 pages. 


Edelsteine. Six Select Stories by Baumbach, 
Seidel, and Volkmann-Leander. Edited by Richard 
Alexander Minckwitz and Frida von Unwerth. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. in. 132 pages. 85c. 
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English Record of the Whaley Family and 
its Branches in America. By the Rev. Samuel 
Whaley. Andrus & Church, Ithaca, N. Y. 6x81, in. 
234 pages. 


Ephemera Critica; or, Plain Truths about Cur- 
rent Literature. By John‘Churton Collins. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 57% in. 379 pages. $2. 


A series of brief, disconnected essays from 
the hand of one of the frankest and most out 
spoken English writers of the day, who has 
made himself, in a special sense, the advocate 
of the teaching of literature in the universi- 
ties, and who devotes at least one-third of this 
volume to a pungent and detailed setting forth 
of the sins of the universities in the matter of 
literature teaching—sins of omission in their 
failure to distinguish between literature and 
philology and to. provide adequate facilities 
for the study of literature, and sins of commis- 
sion in the use of their imprints on text-books 
of literature full of inelegancies and _ inac- 
curacies, and conspicuous for the absence of 
esthetic feeling. and literary insight. Mr. 
Collins pays his respects to Mr. Saintsbury in 
some very frank and detailed criticism. He 
has a word to say about log-rolling in Eng- 
land, about self-advertising, about the -tend- 
ency to push small men to the front, and 
many other aspects of current literature in 
that country which, in his judgment, call for 
critical comment. There is a good deal of 
evidence that Mr. Collins is writing about 
what he knows; he falls, however, sometimes 
into petulance and censoriousness. 


Evolution of Immortality (The). By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5x/7!,in. 204 pages. $1.25, 

Reserved for later notice. 


Edward Carpenter: Poet and Prophet. B 
Ernest Crosby. The Conservator, Philadelphia. 
5x7%4in. 50 pages. 


Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Hall Market. By 
Abram English Brown. Illustrated. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 6494 in. 226 pages. $1.50. 

There is no building in America more worthy 

of a separate history than Faneuil Hall, and 

Mr. Brown’s faithful work has collected many 

facts of unusual interest respecting its founder 

and his generous gift to the city. Peter Fan- 
euil’s original intention, it appears, was merely 
to contribute a market-place to the city, and 
the hall was an afterthought, which possibly 
grew out of the city’s demonstrated lack of a 
public hall large enough to accommodate the 
great town-meeting called to decide whether 
the market should be accepted. The majority 
in favor of acceptance was at first only seven. 
and at a subsequent period the market was 
for a season or two closed, because the dealers 
there were believed to have raised prices 
above the level which the hucksters had 
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charged. The history of the market-place is 

interesting to economic students. 

Following Christ: Practical Thoughts for 
mit x | Christian Living. By Floyd W. Tomkins, 
S.T.D. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
4x7 in. 150 pages. 

French Grammar (A). By H. W. Fraser and 
J; Squair. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 4°47 in. 
51 pages. 90c 

Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel (The). By 
Evelyn March Phillips. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 5x74 in. 160 pages. $2. 

While this is not an exhaustive examination 
of the frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, it seems 
- to us the most admirable of all endeavors to 
describe the great religious scheme which the 
series of pictures there embodies. In order 
to get the best descriptions of these frescoes 
one has hitherto had to consult various vol- 
umes in which the descriptions are incorpo- 
rated with comment on other subjects. The 
present is the first attempt made to describe 
the frescoes in a single volume. Though no 
work issued during the present season is more 
remarkable for superb paper and print, we 
could wish, for the benefit of the intending 
traveler to Rome, that the publishers had seen 
fit to issue the book with thinner paper, in 
smaller type, and with a flexible cover. This 
suggestion, however, is rather gratuitous, for 
as it is the book is not a large one. ‘Together 
with its description and criticisms, the author 
has given us many a hint as to the lives of the 
various artists whose works are in the Sixtine, 
and these hints help us to understand and 
enjoy the great works there as we could not 
otherwise. 

Garcilaso. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. A.C. 
Moe & Co., Chicago. 4°47! in. 394 pages. 


George Eliot’s Works. (The Personal Edi- 
tion.) Vol. ll. Life of George Eliot and Scenes 
of Clerical Life. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
Co, New York. 5% x38 in. 492 pages. $1.50. 

The second volume in a new edition upon 

which we have already commented. There 

are pictures of many places connected with 

George Eliot’s life or the short stories here 

included. A brief but carefully prepared bi- 

ography is included. We could wish the paper 
of this edition were better; in other respects 
it is thoroughly commendable. 


Golden Tips: A Description of Ceylon and 
its Great TeaIndustry. By Henry W. Cave, M.A.., 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 5144x8%4in. 474 pages. #4. 

During the five thousand years since tea was 

discovered in China, its history has been an 

interesting one, but perhaps iis latest very 
marked development is more interesting than 
any other phase. On its merits the Ceylon 
tea industry has increased with a rapidity un- 
equaled even by that of India, which started 
many years earlter, and which began to oust 
the enormous supplies of China from the best 
markets. During the past two decades the 
industrial and commercial history of Ceylon 
has largely been that of the tea trade, and Mr. 

Cave’s book is the first on that particular sub- 

ject which has come to our notice. It is a 

detailed and readable description, as may be 

expected from the author of previous books 
on Ceylon. | 
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History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (A). B 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. Illustrated. 
‘Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 5x7% in. 382 
pages. $2.25. 
Whether under the heel of one or another 
race of conquerors, the story of Egypt from 
Roman to modern times is a pitifulone. The 
accomplished Arabic scholar who narrates it 
in this volume covers the period from the Sara- 
cen conquest in 640 to the domination of the 
Turks in 1517—a desert of barbarity and 
misery broken by an occasional oasis of just 
rule and prosperity. Egyptian history during 
this period is usually involved in the general 
history of the Mohammedan power. Pro- 
fessor Lane-Poole is the first writer to give it 
separate treatment. 


History of the Church of Christ. 
Kelly. Vol. 1. Longmans, Green 
York. 5x7%,in. 329 pages. $1.25. 

This caretully written outline for beginners in 
Church history is presented from the Anglican 
point of view. It finds “episcopacy ” and “a 
necessary apostolic succession ” intrenched at 
commanding positions by the beginning of the 
second century. That these terms may be 
ditferently defined by disputants is not clearly 
noted. The growth ot the New Testament as 
involved in the development of the Church is 
an important part of the history, and should 
have been included in the author’s plan. A 
note of extreme theological conservatis‘n is 
blended with a scholarly spirit, which is inter- 
ested in exhibiting the ideas of the time, as 
well as in portraying its influential personages 
and in narrating its events. 


By Herbert 
& Co., New 


In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan: Being the 
Record of Three Years’ Exploration. I[y Cap- 
tain H.H.P.Deasy. Illustrated. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. in. 420 pages. $5. 

The prominence of Chinese Turkestan during 
the past few weeks because of Russia’s sug- 
gestion to include it and Mongolia in her 
Manchurian convention gives special timeli- 
ness to the publication of this valuable volume. 
As for Tibet, any ambitions which Russia or 
England may cherish regarding it have not 
yet been definitely expressed. The vast region 
still remains not only the most inaccessible of 
Asiatic countries, but for this very reason the 
most whetting to a traveler’s appetite. Cap- 
tain Deasy’s book is well provided with 
appendices, maps, and illustrations, and should 
take its deserved place asa standard authority 
on westernmost China. 


Introduction to the Industrial and Social His- 
tory of (An). By Edward P. Cheyney. 
an Co., New York. 54438 in. 317 pages. 

This is a type of history that is destined to 

become more common. It sketches the primi- 

tive and then the mediaval organization of 
social life and industry ; the economic changes 
that immediately preceded and followed the 
break-up of the medizval system ; subsequent 
changes that accrued with the expansion of 

England in the seventeenth and early eight- 

eenth centuries, and those that were brought 

in by the industrial revolution in the later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The reign of individualism follows, with the 

restrictions upon it by increasing public 
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control, as in factory and sanitary legislation, 
modified landownership, and new public serv- 
ices, as in the telegraph, etc. Lastly comes 
the gradual displacing of competition by the 
voluntary associations of labor and capital, 
with the present tendency to a substitution of 
public for capitalist enterprise. A _ slender 
thread of the political history runs through the 
narrative, and: correlates the economic and 
social movement with the march of other 
events. A descriptive bibliography appended 
to the several chapters directs the student to 
the authorities, and to subjects for collateral 
research. A variety of economic illustrations 
and maps is added. It is a well-wrought and 
valuable work, and, while intended for use as 
a text-book in high schools and colleges, may 
be strongly commended also to the general 
reader. 


Journey to Nature (A). By J. P. Mowbray. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 58% in. 315 
pages. $1.50. 

Journey to Nature” describes the experi- 

ences of a Wall Street man who had strained 

his strength to the point of breaking, and who 
fled incontinently from telephones and tele- 
grams to a shanty in a remote part of the 
country, and, in the company of his boy, 
slowly made his way back to{a primitive and 
wholesome way of life The book is written 
in a most familiar style, colloquial in the ex- 
treme, and at times using a good deal of cur- 
rentslang. It has, however, an air of freshness 
and vitality which will make very delectable 
reading for those who are under the strain of 
work and are longing for the repose of nature. 

It is also a record of observation of the sea- 

sons interspersed with fresh and very taking 

bits of description, the whole bathed in an 
out-of-door atmosphere which is full of tonic 
quality. 

Lion’s Brood (The). 
Illustrated. Doubleday, 
5x8in. 36l pages. $1.50. 

A story of the time of Hannibal and his march 

on Rome. The incidents are exciting and the 

story has movement and spirit, although the 
baal can hardly claim a place among impor- 
tant historical novels. 


Love Letters of Bismarck (The). By Charlton 
T. Lewis. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
5%x8'ein. 428 pages. $3. 

Most of us are apt tothink of the late Prince 

Bismarck only as the Iron Chancellor. a stern, 

relentless man, one who was absorbed in 

policies of state, and stamped his virile 
personality upon politics for more than half 
acentury. We are accustomed to associate 
that personality only with a certain cynical 
outlook on life, and an indomitable will in 
pushing through perfected plans, realizing Bis- 
marck’s words: “It is my thankless part to 
write that we do not live alone in Europe, but 
with three other Powers who hate and envy 
us.” We are not accustomed to think of the 
dread Chancellor as a lover, a husband, a 
father, a man of family. It is well for our 
appreciation of a great character, therefore, 
that such a book as this should be published, 
though no translation could adequately repro- 
duce the original. It reveals, far more than 


Duffield Osborne. 
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do his own “ Erinnerungeén,” the man at close 
range. In Bismarck as lover and husband we 
find, first of all, a splendid example of the 
Deutsche Treue—of that German fidelity 
which lies at the base of every genuine Teuton; 
and, in the second place, we find the direct 
expression of a manly man—in these letters 
there is never an indirect term in language, 
nor any suggestion of doublefacedness, al- 
though in politics the Chancellor may have 
made a secret treaty somewhat to the detri- 
ment of an openly avowed policy. In all his 
family relations Bismarck was full to the brim 
of the tenderest affection, of the keenest inter- 
est in all domestic details, and, a fact which 
may surprise some, of a constant and uncon- | 
cealed trust in God, a profound faith in His 
Providence and Presence. These qualities are 
insistently evident in every period covered b 
his ** Love Letters,” a correspondence extend- 
ing from the time of his betrothal (1846) to 
Fraulein von Puttkamer to 1889, the year 
before his downfall. If, however, we must 
choose a particular period of Bismarck’s 
private life as deserving closest attention, 
we would certainly go back to those earlier 
years when he wrote to his bride, ‘ With 
dutiful trust in God, dig in the spurs and let 
life like a wild horse take you flying.” 


Martyred Missionaries of the China Inland 
Mission: With a Record of the Perils and Suf- 
ferings of Some who Escaped. Edited by Marshall 
Broomhall, B.A. Illustrated. Morgan & Scott, Lon- 
don, England. in. 331 pages. $1.50. 

This modern book of martyrs is a timely and 
appropriate memorial. Specially commemv- 
rating those who perished in the service of 
the China Inland Mission (a British society), it 
records the names of all Protestant mission- 
aries known to have been cut off, and describes 
the end of some in the service of the American 
Board. One hundred and thirty-three. with 
forty-eight children, are included in the list. 
The narratives of those who succeeded in 
escaping are given as written by themselves. 
Numerous portraits befit the purpose of so 
comprehensive a memorial. The fidelity of 
the Christian Chinese and the friendly aid 
accorded by many of the officials and people 
are amply acknowledged. It hasa significant 
bearing on the causes of the recent outbreak 
that from 1865 to 1898 no member of the 
China Inland Mission met a violent death. It 
is impossible to read Appendix G, the “ Official 
Status of Missionaries,” without conviction 
that Roman Catholic policy, supported by 
France, has provoked a peculiar resentment 
in China, to which Protestant missions have 
never exposed themselves. It is too much 
to expect that anti-Christian criticism of 
missionaries will be fairly intelligent, but, if 
it would be, it must learn something from this 
book. 

Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
5<7'% in. 366 pages. $1.50. 

In a simple and unpretentious way this book is 


really full of entertainment. Its jollity is spon- 


taneous and natural. The story tells of the 


adventures which befell a sweet-tempered but 
timid maiden lady and her niece in a trip 
through Europe. They meet amusing people, 
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have all sorts of interesting experiences, and 

a romance underlies the story and is wrought 

out in a novel fashion. 

New Education Readers. Book Three. By 
A. J. Demarest and William M: Van Sickle. The 
American Book Co., New York. 5%4x7% in. 160 
pages. 

Old New York Frontier (The): Its Wars with 
Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pio- 
neers, and Land Titles, 1614-1800. By Francis 
Halsey. Illustrated. 544x8'%in. 432 pages. 
$ 


In writing the history of “ The Old New York 
Frontier,” the place of his own birth, Mr. 
Halsey has performed a labor of love, and the 
records he has collected have the charm which 
only such labor gives. In “‘a personal note ” 
at the close of the volume Mr. Halsey tells 
us that he was led into his investigations by 
the discoveries he made when preparing an 
introduction to a volume of his father’s remi- 
niscences. These discoveries, he says, very 
modestly, were mainly events: with which he 
ought to have been familiar from childhood, 
for they were of National interest, and had 
taken place in the region where he had grown 
to manhood. Mr. Halsey’s experience in this 
regard is, unfortunately, the common one in 
this country, but it certainly ought not to be 
the experience of the next generation of school- 
children in central New York, if the teachers 
of the Susquehanna and Mohawk Valleys make 
the needed use of Mr. Halsey’s book. While 
written for adults, there is in it a great deal 
that will interest children—the great Mohawk 
chief, Joseph Brant, forming the central figure 
of the narrative, and being justly treated by 
Mr. Halsey as a statesman and a hero. Even 
the part which Brant bore in the massacres at 
Cherry Valley and Wyoming and Minisink is 
strongly defended, Mr. Halsey finding him more 
humane than the Tories under whom he served. 
The political genius of the Iroquois nations, 
which made their federation 2 strong empire, 
also receives adequate recognition, and in 
regard to the unquestioned horrors of the bor- 
der wars the author sensibly recalls the obser- 
vation that the accounts would read differently 
if they had been written by the Indians. 


Pleasures of the Telescope: An Illustrated 
Guide for Amateur Astronomers. By Garrett P. 
Serviss. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
6x9 in, 200 pages. 

The author of * Astronomy with an Opera- 

Glass” has now issued an excellent account 

of the rrincipal attractions of the starry 

heavens as they may be seen with the aid of 

a small telescope. Like the chapters of 


“Astronomy with an Opera-Glass,” these pa-. 


pers, in their original form, were published in 
the “ Popular Science Monthly.” The book is 
abundantly furnished with maps and indica- 
tions to enable the amateur readily to find the 
double stars, star-groups, and nebulz. One 
of the most entertaining chapters describes 
the scenery of the moon—the so-called seas, 
the inclosed plain, the mountain-ranges, the 
ring mountains and craters. The concluding 


chapter is still more noteworthy, as, in answer 
to the question, “Are there planets among 
the stars ?”? Mr. Serviss sets forth the reasons 
for thinking that such planets may exist. 


Books of the Week 


Progress of the Century (The). By Alfred 

Russel Wallace, Sir Joseph Norman Lockyer 

Edward Caird, Sir Charles Dilke, Captain Alfre 

T. Mahan, Andrew Lang, Cardinal Gibbons, Gold- 
win Smith, and Others, Harper & Bros., New York: 
542x8¥in. 583 pages. $2.50, 

The editors of the New York “Sun” should 
receive full creait for having planned and car- 
ried out so dignified and thorough a piece of 
scientific-and literary work as'this collection of 
articles. It would indeed be hard to refer to 
any equally valuable series of signed articles 
in the American press for many years. We 
hope to consider the book in detail at a later 
date. 

Reading of Life, with Other Poems (A). By 
George Meredith. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 5x7%4,in. 128 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. George Meredith’s verse is as difficult as 

his prose, and this volume is no exception to 

that statement; it requires careful reading. 

Much of it is written in a very obscure and at 

times very unpoetic style, but it is full of pene- 

trating thought, and frequently touched by the 
profoundest poetic feeling. Two short poems 
will show its quality : 
ALTERNATION 
Between the fountain and the rill 
I passed, and saw the mighty will 
To leap at sky; the careless run, 
As earth would lead her little son. 
Beneath them throbs an urgent will, 
_ That here is play, and there is war. 
I know not which had most to tell 
Of whence we spring and what we are. 
THE._.BURDEN OF STRENGTH 
If that thou hast the gift of strength, then know 
Thy part is to uplift the trodden low ; 
Else in a giant’s grasp until the end 
A hopeless wrestler shall thy soul contend. 


Recollections of a Georgia Loyalist. By 
Flizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston. Edited by Rev. 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B.A. M. F. Manstield & 
Co., New York. 4%4x7in. 221 pages. $1.50, 

The Loyalists, or ** Tories,” of our Revolution- 

ary period are more justly estimated now than 

by their contemporary countrymen, and every- 
thing relating to their temporarily disastrous 
fortunes is of interest. The writer of these 

“Recollections ” wrote them for her grand- 

children, and matters of family concern en- 

gross her mind, while political affairs lie in 


-the background. As in the case of other 


expatriated Loyalists, some of her descendants 

are persons of high importance in the Domin- 

ion of Canada. 

Simple Truths of Our Christian Faith (The). 
By Rev. G. Walter Fiske. Published by the Church 
Committee Congregational Church, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass. 342x5in. 16 pages. 

Sermons on Faith and Doctrine. By Benja- 
min Jowett, M. A. Edited by the Very Rev. the 
Hon. W.H, Fremantle, D.D. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
New York. 5x7'%in. 354 pages. $2.50. 


The Master of Balliol was a thinker in advance 
of his time, and is more justly appreciated now 
than forty years ago. The Church has moved 
in the direction he pointed, combining a con- 
viction of the imperfection and transiency of 
the forms of truth with a firm grasp upon the 
things that cannot be shaken. In these ser- 
mons there is no theological system discerni- 
ble, but much light, wise perception of the 
causes of religious controversy and unrest, and 
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an opening of the ways to those that are ata 
stand for lack of a thoroughfare in sight. 


Sir Christopher: A Romance of a Maryland 
Manor in 1644. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Itlus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x8in. 411 
pages. $1.50. 

Mrs. Goodwin has made a careful study of 

colonial history in Maryland and Virginia, 


and has turned her study to good account in . 


three semi-historical romances. The scene of 
“ Sir Christopher” is laid in Maryland, and the 
time is two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
story is carefully written, in excellent taste, 
with a skillful use of background of scenery 
and the manners of the time; and gets its 
dramatic motive from the antagonism between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, which in 
the early history of the colonies was deep and 
at times bitter. | 


Study of Social Morality (A). By W. A. Watt, 
M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. Charles Scridner’s Sons, New 
York, 5% x8%4in. 293 pages. $2. 

The formative principle of the author’s thought 

is the social ideal of the moral life. Froma 

general discussion of the fundamental] virtues 
of justice, benevolence, and truthfulness, he 
proceeds to the organization of these in social 
relationships. His method of presentation is 
reflective and critical, somewhat like that of 
the late Professor Sidgwick in his ** Method 
of Ethics.” There is hardly a point of theo- 
retical or practical ethics that fails to appear 
in his all-rround view, or to be commented 
upon with judiciously balanced considerations. 

While this is very suggestive, it does not 

always yield definite conclusions, and Dr. 

Watt is rather prone to cite opinions where 

one would wish him to pronounce his own. 

We would have liked a treatment of the im- 

portant subject of casuistry more in line with 

Canon Gore’s call for “a new casuistry ” than 

in review of the formal casuistry of rule that 

has acquired an ill repute, especially among 

Protestant thinkers. A more serious missing 

of the mark is in characterizing the gambling 

‘nirit as showing itself in “the delight in 

1. zard.”’ Rather is it in the purpose for which 

hazard is employed. But, whatever Dr. Watt 

may have failed in, he has certainly presented 
an instructive review of the whole field of 
ethical study. 


Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife (A). Long- 


Green & Co., New York. 5734 in. 228 pages. 
$ 


We are sorry not to know the name of the 
subaltern who wrote these letters. They are 
capital letters; they describe Soutb Africa to 
us as it has not yet beendescribed. They are 
realistic ; in line and color distinct and vivid, 
they bring before us the expressionless veldt 
(yet with adash of its charm), the “slim” Boer 
(yet with a bit of his bravery), the eternal 
Kaffir, the pushful Outlander, above all 
Tommy Atkins himself, and the official incom- 
petence which has too often commanded him 
to perform impossible tasks. 


Understudies: Short Stories. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
445x7 in. 230 pages. $1.25. 

Here Miss Wilkins uses the characteristics of 

flowers and animals as keys for short human 
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character-sketches. The idea is too psycho- 
logical to be popular, and has been attempted 
before in a different way but without great 
success by Hawthorne and others. Certainl 
Miss Wilkins is not here at her best, whic 
always calls for positive and direct methods. 
Under MacArthur in Luzon. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
5x7% in. 312 pages. $1.25 
Under the Redwoods. By Bret Harte. Hough- 
— & Co., Boston. 4%x7 in. 334 pages. 


Bret Harte never writes in slovenly style, and 
there is the old charm about these tales of 
early California life, although only two or 
three of them will bear comparison as to color . 
and strength with Mr. Harte’s best work. 
Unity in Christ and Other Sermons. By J. 
Armitage Robinson, D.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. in. 298 pages. 
This volume of sermons recently preached in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is pervaded by 
the thought of the discourse which begins and 
gives title to the series. They represent the 
best type of Anglican preaching. The dis- 
course on Christ’s **compassion on the multi- 
tude” bears on the tenement evil in New York, 
as well as on the overcrowded slums of Lon- 
don. In view of the work Christ calls his 
Church to do for humanity, one may hesitate 
to embrace the preacher’s declaration that 
“the bonds which unite us in the body of 
Christ are the sacraments.” Are they not 
rather in the one Divine Command, and in the 
common obedience rendered to it? 
White Cottage (The). By Zack. Charles 


— Sons, New York. 5!4x7%4 in. 243 pages. 


Painful and intense, but consistent in its char- 
acter-study. One hardly feels that the artistic 
result is worth the racking of sensibilities it 
entails. Miss Gwendoline Keats undoubtedly 
has power and grasp; one wishes she would 
use a larger canvas, see some of the bright 
things in life, occasionally relax the dramatic 
strain. 


Wigwam Stories: Told by North American 
Indians. Compiled by Mary Catherine Judd. II- 
lustrated by Angel de Cora. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
in. 276 pages. 

This is a fine giftfor children. Short sketches 
of the various tribes introduce a large collec- 
tion of Indian traditions, myths, and tales of 
heroes, ali copiously and finely illustrated. 


Works of Charles Dickens. (The Authentic 
Edition.) Vol. XI. Bleak House. Vol. XII. Little 
Dorrit. lilustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 638% in. $1.50 per volume. 


This edition has been commended in a pre- 


vious notice. 


World’s Work (The). Vol. I. November, 
1900—April, 1901. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 7144x1l0%in. 676pages. $2.10. 

This first half-yearly volume shows strongly 

and clearly a steady advance. ‘“ The World’s 


Work” has made a place for itself without 
servile imitation or copying from methods of 
other illustrated monthlies. In its selection and 
treatment of topics, in its illustration, and in 
its editing, it shows force, originality, and keen 
judgment as to timeliness and comparative 
importance. 
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Correspondence 


The Sandico Incident 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

During the recent discussion of Philip- 
pine affairs The Outlook has won a well- 
deserved reputation for fairness in that it 
has cordially accorded space to those 
desiring to present both sides of the ques- 
tion. As one of your readers who has 
been particularly pleased to observe this 
fairness, I venture now to call your atten- 
tion to a point which you have evidently 
overlooked. 

Some time ago you gave an extended 
mention in your columns of a proclamation 
said to have been issued by Sandico on 
February 15, 1899. You called attention 
to the barbarity of the proclamation, and, 
in common with many other writers on the 
subject, you drew conclusions from the 
proclamation most adverse to the Filipino 
character. In a recent publication issued 
by the Philippine Information Society, of 
Boston, the authenticity of this order has 
been questioned on excellent authority. 
Has this publication been called to your 
attention? If not, may I quote from it the 
following paragraphs : 


Mr. John F. Bass, Harvard ’91, correspond- 
ent for ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly” and the New 
York “ Herald,” who is aman of the highest 
reputation and an unusually trustworthy ob- 
server, personally known to the editors, believes 
that the authenticity of this document is as 
yet unproved. Mr. Bass spent eighteen months 
in the Philippines and was one of the few men 
to learn the Tagal dialect, which enabled him 
to arrive at an exceptionally close understand- 
ing of the Filipinos. He at first accepted the 
lebruary 15 order as authentic, and denounced 
it in a letter published in ‘“* Harper’s Weekly,” 
April 22, 1899. On reflection, however, the 
document seemed to him out of keeping with 
the character of its reputed author, Sandico, 
with whom Mr. Bass was personally ac- 
quainted, and he made every effort to prove 
its authenticity. In a letter to one of the 
editors, under date February 18, 1901, he makes 
the following statement: 

“Up to the time I left the islands the original 
had never come into American hands. No 
American had seen or conversed with any 
native who had seen the order. An enemy of 
Sandico, a native, presented a document which 
he claimed was a translation of the original 
made by a third native who had seen the orig- 
inal. This was at a time when the Provost 
Marshal’s office was flooded with anonymous 
letters from natives and Spaniards, accusinz 
everybody in Manila of every crime known to 


criminal law. The very man who gave the 
alleged copy of the Sandico order was in a 
fraudulent accusation against a_ personal 
enemy—a business man of Manila.” 


In view of the above, it seems proper 


that all Americans who are grounded in 


the belief that a man is innocent until he 
is proved guilty should retract any state- 
ments based upon a document whose au- 
thenticity is at least open to question. I 
feel great confidence that ‘The Outlook, at 
least, will give some space to this matter. 
ELIZABETH G. EVANS, 


[We are very glad indeed to give this 
letter a place in our columns. At the 
time of the publication of the Sandico 
order the War Department believed it to 
be genuine, and, so far as we now know, 
still believes that it was genuine; but we 
hope, for the credit of the character of the 
Filipino insurgent government, that Mr. 
Bass’s view is the right one, and that the 
War Department was mistaken.— THE 
EDITORS. | 


Union Seminary and the Churches 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your editorial paragraph in the issue of 
the 27th instant, on “ Union Seminary 
Unorthodoxy,” gave what I am sure is an 
unintentional misrepresentation of at least 
one case. ‘Thecase referred to as having 
come before the “ Elizabeth Association 
of Congregational Ministers ” was not be- 
fore a Congregational body at all, but the 
Presbytery of Elizabeth. There appeared 
before this Presbytery four young men, 
one from Princeton, one from Auburn, and 
two from Union. Three were licensed ; 
one of the two from Union, of course, 
among the number. ‘The ground for the 
failure to license in the other case was 
no alleged unsoundness on the part of the 
candidate, whether on the question of the 
relation between the Scriptural narrative 
and the scientific theory of evolution, or 
any other doctrine. It was pretty well 
understood that the candidate from Union 
who was accepted held the same views 
as his fellow, and that substantially the 
same were entertained by the Auburn 
student. 

The young man who was not licensed 


impressed the Presbytery as having a 
91 
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bright mind, a frank and earnest Chris- 


tian spirit, and as giving evidence in his 


sermon of possessing an unusual power, 
which is bound to tell some day. It 
seemed as though he had -~been putting 
his time into the study of subjects which 
had not fitted him well for answering the 
questions which on such an occasion 
must necessarily take precedence. It was 
also clear that he had been taking into 
his mind a great amount of material which 
he had not yet found time to dispose of, 
and which left his theological position not 
unorthodox, but vague, so much so that 
the Presbytery did not see fit to license 
him, at the moment, as a teacher. 

Even the older and more conservative 
members of Presbytery were impressed 


with the young man, and so expressed 
themselves ; they believed in his future; 
they dealt with him most tenderly ; they 
sustained his examination at all points 
but theology, in the sense I have speci- 
fied ; and simply deferred action on this 
until the fall meeting, anticipating his able 
and triumphant entrance upon the minis- 
try at that time. In this all the ministers, 
so-called liberal and conservative alike, 
agreed. ‘There was positively no discrim- 
ination against Union. 

I write this as an alumnus of Union; 
also as one who, on the formal roll-call, 
supported this young man as well as the 
others. 

(Rev.) Henry Mort, D.D. 
Elizabeth, N. J. | 


Notes and Queries 


It ts seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late tn coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
Jrom the constant pressure of many subjects upon cur limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. 
Ly 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


1. What is meant by ‘covenant theology,” 
and what objection has modern theology to it? 2, 
Which do you consider the two strongest books 
written on the Baptist controversy, one on each side? 
3. Did Phillips Brooks become interested in Spirit- 
ualism in his later years? J.G.M. 

1. The doctrine (for which see the Westminster Shorter 

Catechism) that God originally entered into a covenant 

of works with the human race as represented by Adam, 

and, when this was voided by the Fall, into a covenant of 
grace with the elect. The objection is that these cove- 
nants were really made in Holiand about three hundred 
years ago. See Schaff’s ** Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. Ei 
p.773. 2. If you refer to the controversy on the meaning 
of the Greek word Jaf¢izo, and the original mode of ad- 
ministering baptism, The Outlook, not having cared 
about it, has formed no judgment about the merits of the 
disputants. The controversy no longer exists among 
scholars. Ina technical view the Baptists have won the 
case. The Outlook, however, does not regard the ques 
tion as a technical one, to be settled by the dictionary 
and precedents. Sofar as any controversy can be said to 
exist now, it is of that elusive kind which depends mainly 
on the point of view from which the question is regarded. 

See Stanley’s “ Christian Institutions,” Chapter I. 3. If 

you mean attracted to it, no. 


Please teli me of any work or commentary 
upon the Old Testament, brief, concise, inexpensive, 
but up to date, written in the light of the very best 
modern criticism and historical research. I wish to 
follew the ¢Arcad of truth for myself and for my 
Sunday-school class. For instance, what is the ker- 
nel of truth in the story of the taking of the city of 
Jericho? N. H. 5. 

This question is often asked. The work that answers 

these requirements is yet to be written. Fora textual 

commentary the ‘** Cambridge Bible for Schools,” whose 
many volumes range 1n price from 40 cents to $1.25, will 
serve an ordinary reader, but for a critical view of the 
narrative must be supplemented by at least such books 
as these: Day’s “Social Life of the Hebrews” (Scrib- 
ners, $1.25), Cornill’s “‘ History of Israel” (Open Court 
Company, Chicago, $1.50), “The Messages of the Ear- 


lier and the Later Prophets’”’—two volumes, contain 
ing valuable historical introductions (Scribners, $2). As 
to Jericho, the fact probably was that through the terror 
of its people hardly any defense was made, and it was 
taken as easily as if the walls had collapsed. . 


An editor of large influence, in considering the 
seat of authority, says: ‘‘ Those who speak of the 
authority of religion as internal rather than external 
do not thereby intend to disparage the authority of 
Christ or the Bible, but rather to emphasize the idea 
that it is only as Christ and the truths of revelation 
are enthroned in ¢he heart that they really become a 
controlling force over the lives of men.” Does this 
express the real issue? If so, it does not appear that 
there is any real issue. Is the editor right in what he 
here says ? H. M. 

The author of the statement quoted is correct. There is, 
however, an issue which his remarks do not touch. It is 
made by those who maintain that in the case of a revela- 
tion authenticated by certain external evidences, as mira- 
cles and credible witnesses, the reason, which has been 
called to pronounce judgment on these credentials, has no 
further authority, and no right to sit in judgment on the 
substance of the revelation as credible or incredible. 


Boys’ CLurns.— As weare frequently addressed 
on this subject, we refer recent and intending inquirers 
to the “ General Alliance of Workers with Boys,” at 34 
Chestnut Street, Charlestown, Mass., of which William 
Byron Forbush, Ph.D., is President. Its special purpose 
is to be a Bureau of Information about boys and work 
with them. It publishes a quarterly, ‘‘ Howto Help Boys” 
($l1.a year). Its annual conference is held next October 
in Boston. A membership fee of “one dollar for life” 
is required. President G. Stanley Hall and Dr. E. E. 
Hale are named as its Counselors. 


D. L.P.—Your post-office address was in- 
correctly given. The following books will meet the point 
of your inquiry: “‘ Foundations of Belief,” by A. J. Bal- 
four; a critique of the same in “ Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos,” by Professor Seth; “* The Seat of Authority,” 
by Dr. james Martineau. These are well known, and 
can be ordered of any bookseller. 
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UNIT IDEA 


“3 HE energies of the manufac- 
s turing world have been of 
late years concentrated 

tl mee on the twin problems of 
economy in the cost of 

production and saving in 

the expense of distribu- 
tion. Just in the same de- 
gree in which these prob- 
lems have been solved by 
individual concerns has 
been the relative success 
attained. Itisa far easier 
matter to manufacture any 
commodity than it is to 
distribute it where sales 
are made from land’s end 
to land’s end. 

In the successful work- 
ing out of both these prob- 
lems it is doubtful if any 

e concern in the country, 

a "Zag > certainly none in its own 
| line, has arrived at better results 
than The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
of Cincinnati. So vast is this company’s rami- 
fications, and in so many cities throughout the 
United.States has it its own local store or agency, ‘ 


that it would seem as if it were eminently proper 


to refer to it as The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
of the United States. At Cincinnati, however, 


are its two great manufacturing establishments, with “a 
their acres of floor space and hundreds of operatives * 
engaged solely in the production of its specialties— 
Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Book Cases, “ Elastic” 


Filing Cabinets, ‘‘ Elastic ” Card Index 
Systems and office appurtenances— 
each acknowledged the world over as 
the standard of its class to which 
al! other makes are compared. 

In this series of articles upon “ The 
Growth and Development of the Unit 
Idea,” which has been appearing in the 
leading magazines, the various prod- 
ucts of The Globe-Wernicke Company 
have been described in detail. ‘The 
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fullest reference has also been made to 
the Company’s enormous facilities in 
the manufacturing line, and a detailed 
: description has been given of 
| its modern electricity-driven fac- 

| tories. In this article, therefore, 

: specific attention will be paid to 

: the method and manner of, and > 
the facility for, prompt delivery 
of goods ordered. 

The heart and creative point 
of the business is in Cincin- 
nati, which in itself is not far 
from the center of population. 
Here are located not only the 
Globe-Wernicke factories, but a 
large retail store at the corner of 
Fourth and Elm Streets, in which 
any 
prod- - 

uct of the 
Company can 
be instantly 
supplied. 
Next in point 
ofimportance 
are the handsome 
and well-appointed re- 
tail stores of the Com- 
pany located at the corner 


of Fulton and Pearl Streets, 
New York, and 64-66 Pearl 
Street, Boston, in the East; 
224-228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, in the West; and 
7 Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C., across the ocean. 
These stores, situated as 
they are in great commer- 
cial centers, are accessible 
to a large number of users 
of library and office appur- 
tenances, but in order to 
facilitate selection and de- 
livery throughout the entire country 
The Globe-Wernicke Company has 
established distributing agencies in 


upwards of two hundred cities. Each 
of these agencies carries a stock, and 
the prices quoted are not only uniform 
wherever they may be asked, but in- 
clude the prepayment of freight on all 
goods weighing fifty pounds or more 
from point of shipment to the purchas- 
er’s railway station, no matter in how re- 
mote a locality that may be located. Itis 
thus made possible, through the extensive 
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and well-devised distributing system of 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, for any 
one to procure promptly and at reason- 
able cost an “ Elastic” Book Case or 
other specialty of the Company and 
subsequently supplement it with ad- 
ditional units as desired. 

The Globe-Wernicke’s pamphlets are 
so freely illustrated and give with such 
detail all of the information which could 
be wished that a purchaser can by 
reference to them select any desired 
style of ‘ Elastic” Book Case and 
order from any of the Company’s agents 
(a list of whom will be. sent upon 


application) with every assurance of. 


receiving promptly exactly the quality 
and finish named. 

There is no guesswork when you buy 
from The Globe-Wernicke Company. 
You are purchasing from the largest 
concern of its kind inthe world, a Com- 
pany which has ample capital to carry 
yut its obligations to its customers, and 
which frankly offers to accept all goods 
back and refund the purchase price if 
they are not exactly as represented. 


As to the peculiar and distinct advan- 
tage of the Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book Case only 
the briefest mention can be 
made here. The world of 
book lovers and book own- 
ers have so_ thoroughly 
acknowledged its unques- 
tioned superiority over any 
other style that it is rapidly 
being adopted as the stand- 
ard for convenience, beauty 
of design and finish, and 
economy. An “ Elastic” 
case made of a series of 
units is the only one which 
fits one’s books. It need 
never be too large, for just 
the proper number of units needed 
may be pur- 
chased ; and 
it need never 
be too small, 
because ad- 
ditional units 
may be so 
easily and in- 
expensively 
procured. 
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Attention has been called in this series 
of articles to the necessity of “ starting 
right” in building up an “ Elastic ” 
book case. ‘Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the fact that the 
initial beginnings should be procured 
from a company whose large capital 
and unquestioned manufacturing fa- 
cilities are an assurance that addi- 
tional units may be procured at any 
time in the future. In this respect 
the fullest confidence may be placed 
in The Globe-Wernicke Company, for 
it is not only the pioneer in the pro- 
duction of the “unit ” or “ Elastic ” 
idea, but is the largest concern of its 
kind in the world, and has ample 
capital to insure its always being 
able to carry out the implied con- 
tracts entered into between the 
manufacturer and the purchaser of 
‘“‘ Elastic ” or “unit ” specialties. 


The Company’s recently | 
published catalogue No. 101 should 
be in the hands of every one who is 
the owner of even so few as a dozen 
books and expects to have more. A 
postal card request will bring it, and 
an examination of its contents will 
convince even the most skeptical that 
The Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” Book 
Case is not only the most artistic, 
convenient, and economical of all 
styles, but satisfactorily solves what 
has been a problem with the majority 
of people who realize that the old 


style book case is cumbersome and 


unsatisfactory and a relic of the past. 
The last article of this series will 
appear in the June Cosmopolitan. The 
series will then be published in pam- 
phlet form and may be had by address- 
ing The Globe-Wernicke Co. at Cin- 
cinnati or any of its branch stores. 
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STEEL CIST 


SAVINGS BANKS 
12% 


Ik YO Have some money in a savings bank 

or have investments that are paying 
you but three or four per cent, WRITE TO US and we 
will show you our plan for the investment of your money 


where it will probably net you 12 per cent. per annum. 


The United States Steel Company 


Has been established for two years, and we have one plant which alone cost us 
$250,000, but it is too small to fill the orders for JUPITER STEEL CASTINGS. 

The capital stock of The United States Steel Company is three million dollars, 
divided into six hundred thousand shares, with a par value of $5.00 each. Every share 
is full paid and non-assessable. Three hundred and forty thousand shares of this 
stock have been issued, and for sixteen months a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum has been paid on the outstanding stock. 

The United States Steel Company has the sole right to manufacture JUPITER 
STEEL CASTINGS, which are castings of the quality of forgings, and the NEAL 
DUPLEX BRAKE, which is now in use on the system of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road and other roads. . 

To provide further capital for the enlargement of their plant, so that they can supply 
the demand for Jupiter Steel Castings and to build the Neal Duplex Brakes, the Board 
of Directors have authorized the sale of ten thousand shares of the treasury stock at 
par ($5.00) per share. 

We will be pleased to send to those who are interested in an investment a full pros- 
pectus of this company, together with a record of what has been accomplished in the 
past two years. 


The United States Steel Company °° Sctton tase. 
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“Lablespoonful to pail of water 


Long Life to Fabrics 
Comfort to Women 


1] ib equal to of 


628 ‘Harmless 


Outside of the 
Vocalion Organ 


A church organ purchased 
at a lower price than 


While the Vocalion Organ Company has 
built, and is building, many large organs, cost- 
ing as much as $10,000, special study 
has been given to the smaller-priced 
instruments, owing to the very great 
advantage which our system gives us in that 
field. It is through these instruments that 


$2,500 is invariably 
unsatisfactory 


HIS FACT is well 

known to the major- 

ity of organists. If 

full-scale pipes are 
used, the number of speaking- 
stops is so limited as to pre- 
clude any variety of tone-color, 
and if small-scale pipes are used, 
the quality of tone is wretch-. 
edly poor. 


THE VOCALION 

ORGAN COMPANY 

156 Fifth Avenue, cor- 

ner Twentieth Street 
New York 


STYLE 22 


the reputation and success of 
the company have been 
achieved. 

Smaller organs built 
on the Vocalion system 
have the same tonal 
and mechanical excel- 
lence as the larger in- 
struments. 


Full catalogue(m)of regular styles, show- 
ing designs and specifications, on request. 
Special designs to meet the requirements . 
of individual-church organ-recesses or for 
private music-rooms gladly submitted. 


Regular chapel styles 
to $525 
Larger styles, $525 upward 
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Sterling Silver 
Forks Spoons 


for 


SPRING WEDDINGS 


may be selected at the warerooms 
of the Gorham Co., Silversmiths, 
from an almost endless variety of 
copyrighted patterns, including 
several nowshown for the first time. 


| | They may be had either in com- 


pact family chests that contain 
every requisite for a luxurious 
table service, or in small quan- 
tities of any preferred pattern 
that can be easily matched at 
any future time. The prices will 
be found most favorable. 


oe GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths Goldanithe 


BROADWAY & 19th ST., - NEW YORK 


All bright housewives say 


f 


in theename) ARE SAF E 


For proof that NO POISON is found 
in the coating, send for our booklet, 
showing why only “Agate N: ickel-Steel 
Ware” IS SAFE, and why either 
ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, or LEAD 
is found in the goods of seventeen other 
manufacturers of enameled ware. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


is best in every Way—Grocers. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


ue long life of a HORSESHOE BRAND 
WR GER i is due to the i rubber rolls—with which 
this alone is hey wear evenly and 
smoothly, wring the thic and thin parts equally dry, and 
save the clothes and buttons. 


THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD 
Does away with hand spreading. 


Our name is stamped on every roll. The Horseshoe 
tag on every wringer guarantees its life and wear. Sold 
everywhere. eight million Universal”’ wringers 


are in use a 
Mirth-sFov: cing nove “It’s all the Rubber,” 


It 
free on postal request. Ads ress Dept. 1 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 
99 Chambers St., New York 


RPIVELRSIBLL 


OD Cults. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 

convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By m mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston 
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Bed Spreads 


At The Linen Store 


We invite attention to our unusually 
complete assortment of all the better 
grades of Bedspreads both of Domestic 
and Foreign manufacture, including the 
old-fashioned English Dimiiy and Aerial 
light weight spreads. 

The popular medium weight “ Patent 
Satin ” spreads in which the handsome 
white embossed designs appear with a 
sheen which is suggestive of satin, syme 
very beautiful printed spreads, honey- 
comb and colored spreads for summer 
use, etc., all of these in a full range of 
sizes, including extra long spreads for 
brass beds. 


Mailed orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Negistered 
vade-Mark 


GMother Where 


Can avail herself of all the ad- 
vantages of the Children’s Store 
through our 


Mail-Order Department 


now better organized and more 
efficient than ever. Children’s 
Outfitting is our sole business. A 
large store with Children’s Clothing 
only, as its beginning, aim and end. 
For all ages, from infancy to 18 years 
ofage. We are equipped to fill all 
orders carefully and promptly. 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2.000 Articles for Children, more than half of 
them illustrated, sent on receipt of this ad- 
vertisement and 4 cents postage. 


Address Dept. 10, ~ 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


money. 


THE 


outing ? 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest—sent 
Every garment you choose therefrom 
made to your measure and guaranteed to ft and please 
you, If it does not, send it back and we wi 


NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


free by return mail. 


fw have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be 
sent direct to us. 


Suits and SKirts 
for Summer 


S it not time to think of the Suits and Skirts 
which you will need for your Summer 
Perhaps it is a traveling dress ora 


walking skirt ora 
wash suit. Wecan 
serve you well, 
and at such little 
prices that you 
will be surprised. 

We will send 
our Catalogue 
Sree, together with 
a full line of sam- 
ples toselectfrom. 

Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 
Suits smart tailor 
with just the right 


‘le; from 
aris models 
$8 


Silk Lined Suits 


in effective styles, 
lined throughout with 


excellent 
taffeta silk, up 


make them retain 


their shape, $ 4 ul p 


Rainy-Day Skirts 
the universal neces- 
sity. Pretty enough 
to tempt you even if 
‘ou don’t need one. 


npn, of plaid back 
or plain 
materials, up 


Wash Skirts 


chic and full of style. 
You can’t tell how 
soon the warm weath- 


er may come, $3 7 p 


Wash Dresses 


cool, graceful, and 
ood to 


ook at, $4 ip 


refund your 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York cd 
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MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE — 


RIGERATORS| 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Each food compartment 
is one Solid piece of} 
white porcelain ware 
with rounded corners. 
No joints or crevices 
where food can lodge 
and decay. The white- 
=, hess throws light into 
-/ everycorner. Aseasily 


cleaned as a China dish, 
They not craze, or change color. Outside wood 
work is of kiln-dried white oak. Walls heavily insulated with 


mineral wool. Perfectcirculation. Trap is hinged fast and tilts back to clean 
—never loose. The MONROE is the only ae oe with food compart: 


ments of one piece of solid Porcelain. We sh 


direct from factory to 


user. For convenience in showing we hove exhibits in the following 


cities : 


ALBANY—The VanHeusen, Charles Co., China, |Mitw AUKEE—Slater, Price & Co., Furn. 


468 Broad way. 


37 Wisconsin St. 


BALTIMORE—John Ternbull, Jr. Furniture New Orn. eaxs—E. Offner China, 908 Canal St. 
Baltimore St.. NEw York City—Siebrecht & Son, Florists, 


Boston—Abram French Co., 


BurraLo—The Anderson Co. ne Furniture, 


19 Fifth Ave. and Windsor Arcade. 


409 
89 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA—Tyndale & Mitchell Co., China, 


1217 Chestnut St. 


—— = Huron Sts. PiTttspuRGH—W. P. Greer, China, 524 Wood St. 
Cuicaco—The Tobey Furn. Co., Wabash Ave. RocuEsTER—W. H. Glenny & Co., China. 
CINCINNATI—Koch & Braunstein, % hina, St. Lovis—R. B. Gray China Co. 


5B. Fourth St. 


2N. 


CLEVELAND—W. Buschman & Furniture, St. Paut—Wemott, Howard Co. Agents, 


216 Superior ‘St. 


‘hina, 385 Jackson St. 


Hasbrook- Co., China, SyRacuse—F. M. Featherly, a, 


High St 


Kansas Ciry—T. M. James & Sons, China 


H. McKnight, Carpets. 


9 W. Fayette St. 


Detroit—L.B.King & Co., China, 403 W'ward ToLEDOo—Daudt Glass & Crockery ¢ Co. 


236 Summit St. 


020 W alnut St.!WasHIncton—Dulin & Martin Co. (Inc 


_. China, 1215 F St... N.W, 


The Porcelain isthe 
same material that the 
ue and white preserv- 
ing kettles are made of. 


Real Porcelain Lined 
ICHIGAN Refrigerator 


IGERATOR CO. This style, polished, quarter-sawed, 
en case; size, 35 in. long by 
22 i = 4 by 46 in. high. Porce- 
fain lined, $25.00. Sliding shelv es, 
adjustable to any height. Other styles 
rom #8.50 up. LISTEN! Incommon 
Refrigerators, when anything is spilled in 
air it it and taints the inac- 
cessible walls With the LEON- 
RD you eae sli > out the FLUES and 
wash them sweet and clean * aminute. Here 
is a vital point: THE LEONARD ALL- 
METAL ICE RACK ted ‘galvanized iron) 
urifies the condensation and prevents ice-water 
WATER ER food. Another point: OUR bot- 


tom RAP catches all waste water until 


water-pan_ is Tn ed. It is self-cleanin Still 
another point : OUR MINER AL WOOL INTER- 
LINING saves ice bills. Where is another 


equal to the Leonard? We ship the Leonard to 
* same freight free, anywhere east of Omaha or north of 

ennessee, Where we have a dealer; pro rata beyond. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalogue at once. 
R DR 


AN APIDs REFRIGE RATOR CO., 17 to 31 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SOMETIMES THERE’S DANGER IN FISHING. 


For example—don’t fish for health—it’s safer to stick to a good thing. There’s no test like the test of time. 
That test has proved Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food to be the best—stick to it and let other people do the experiment- 
ing. For ten years the most intelligent people have declared that Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is the most nutritious 
most palatable—in short, the best cereal food. It makes delicious porridge, muffins, bread, etc. At all Creel 


Globe-WernicKe 


The Ideal Book-Case 
for Homes. 


THN 


A system of units —ten to thirty 
books, one unit; more books, more 
units, and get them as wanted. Pos- 
sesses every feature of a perfect 
book-case, and adapted alike to the 
largest or smallest library. Grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by 


wie 


dealers in principal cities. Also 
Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes 
built on same plan. 


a6 G -W Ask for 


100 -Q 


Days the freight J catalogue 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. e 64-66 Pear! St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 7 
226-228 Wabash Av. O e r 1 7 Bunhill Row E.C. 
CHICA INDON 


Cincinnati 
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Outlook 


EMINGTON | 
REMINGTON | 
TYPEWRITER 
BULLETIN 


OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 
the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 


GRAND PRIX (highest award) 
at Brussels. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
(highest award) at Luxembourg. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
at Ghent. 


GRAND PRIX (outranking all 
medals) at Paris. 


oh 
ADOPTED AS 
TYPEWRITER of Pan- 
American Exposition, at. 
‘Buffalo. 


1893 


1897 
1898 
1899 
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NEW MODEL 


Densmores, No. 4 & 5 


A great gain over all others in 
ease, speed, and wear, and in the 
accomplished. 


number of ends 


Ball Bearing Throughout 


Booklet Free 


Letters Copied While Writing 
No press; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen=Carbon Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
free specimen of work. Address Dept. A. 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York 


WE CAN SAVE YOU 50% 


on all standard makes of typewriting machines 
sold under the strongest guarantee; you take no 
chances. (Get our rating.) Our large resources and 
excelient facilities enable us to outdo all competi- 
tors. Send for prices, samples of writing, and iron- 
clad guarantee. Office desks, typewriter stands, 
etc., at factory prices. Write for circular 


G. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., 17-33 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New_York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and_ prices. Ex- 

anges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. (suaran- 
teed Dealerssupplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free. 


PRESERVING HELPS~—A little refined Paraf- 


fine Wax poured on the 
nitely. Sold everywhere. 


rst class. 


reserves or jellv will keep it indefi- 
OIL CO. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
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Unlike Any Other 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like 
other Cocoas; it is better. 
The flavor is better—full and 
delicious. It is absolutely a 
natural product; no “treat- 
ment” with alkalies or other 
chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No 
flour, starch, ground cocoa 
shells, or coloring matter— 
nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (4 Ib) for 
15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY C0. 


Dept. M, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The ‘*Practical’’ Trousers Hanger and Press 


ENDORSED BY OVER 
3,000 PROMINENT MEN 


as the only perfect device for the purpose manu- 
factured. In the face of such testimony, can you 
hesitate to avail yourself of our guarantee offer? 
The “ Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press is 
handsomely and strongly made of quartered oak, 
highly polished, metal parts brass nickel-plated. 


It increases closet capacity one half. 
Keeps trousers smooth as if ironed. 
Removes all baggincss at Knees. 
Cannot rust or stain the clothing. 


Send for our 100-page descriptive book— mailed free. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
RELIEVES YOU OF RISK 


If goods are not entirely satisfactory, re- 
turn them at our expense (any time within 
60 days) and we will refund your money. 


$5.00 set contains 6 trousers hangers and 3 
closet rods—single hangers, 75c.; single rods, 
2sc. For $1.00 we will send one trousers 
hanger and one closet rod, and afterward the 
balance of $5.00 set for $4. 00. Goods delivered 
express prepaid. 

We also make the “ Practical " Skirt Hanger 
for ladies. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Practical Novelty Co., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Prices reduced for 
Spring & Summer 
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New York: 16 rade 23d St., 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 FultonSt. Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St, 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“Baby’s clothes will 
now fit Dollie.” 


get 
Dall absolutely Free for mvp be onl 
four boxes of our Great Cold & ead- 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Wri 

today and we will send the tablets ~ 
. 4 mail postpaid; when sold send us oe 

i money ($1.00) and we will send 

4 this Life Size Doll which is 234 oat 
4 high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an ay; ole e Head,Golden 


oduction of the finest 
ench Doll, and will live in a child’s 


have 
NATIONAL. MEDICINE Co., 
Doll Dept. 417, New Haven, Cona. 


JST-PROOF BONING 
THE LIFE OFACORSET. 

LIGHT, PLIABLE, PREVENTS STAINING OF 

CORSET AND.UNDERLINEN= MADE 

Y. JN HIGHEST GRADE MATERIALS 
TRIMM ED. 


ae) 


EASE .ARE. UNSURPASSED. 


THEY GIVE THE UPRIGHT: | 
POISE, SLOPING 


THE ONLY. UARANTEE 


SELL THE 


Popular Straight-F 
Summer Corset« 


sign. White, 
ite, | *1.00. 
Ask your merchant for booklet. 
The Warner Bros. Co. 
634 Broadway, New York. 


207 Jackson Koulevard, Chicago. 
526 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
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3 : ‘ Colored Body, a Gold Plated Beaut A 
2 
For 
name 
wons 
Nat 
Shape? “$122 to $329 
HIPS GRACEFULLY ROUNDING Net. Short. Low | Low Rust Gored 
KUST-PROOF” STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR. 
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SURE CURE £02 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 


Sample pair. 
by mail, 25¢. 
Catalogue 

freee 


CUSHION 


HOSE 
Decorate Your Home 
These Papier Mache Decorations are just the thing for cozy 


corners, Indian corners, dens, libraries, smoking rooms, No canines in the Elastic. 


etc. Very light in weight, and do not chip, peel or crack. 
Armor 822, 32x24 in., wel ht 3 lbs., express prepaid............ EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Indian MasKs 869-870, 5 in. "high, in colors, each....... c 

873-874, life size, colors, each pre 5 George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
Oriental Masks 851 to 856, life size, in colors, each prepaid, $2 -Look for the name on 
your ants tad we will Jou ate Weiefor Doce and for 
many . First Nat’l Bank, Milwaukee Mou ded ubber Button. 


National Panier Mache Worke. 398 E. Water | Street, Milwaukee, Wis ‘ 


LION BRAND 


“AND CUFFS / 


_ Lion Brand Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs fit you because they fit each other. Two collars 
or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50, or $2, 
depending on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t carry them in _ 
stock, we will send the name of one who will supply you. Do not send us money. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CQO., Makers, Troy, N. Y, 
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generates gas from common kerosene. 
two minutes and cook a dinner quickly. It can be regulated to any desi: d 
degree of heat. It has no wick and no asbestos substitute. 
durable and ornamental, being made of brass of superior finish « 4 
excellent workmanship. A child can operate it. 
The ‘‘Khotal”’ costs little to buy and little to run. 
is perfect; no smoke, no smell, no soot deposit on pots and pans. 

Picture shows smallest size, 8 ins. high, weight 54 lbs. Price $3. 5. 
Made in sizes large enough to cook a course dinner. 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St., os 


(For Home or Camp or Yacht) 


Boston, Mass.: Globe Gas Light Co., 77-79 Union St. 


The “Khotal” Blue Flame Oil to 


It will boil a quart of water » 


It is stro: 


The combust: 
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The middle- 
man has been 
abolished in 
our system of 
selling carriages. 
Wedeal with our 
customers direct. 
We save the pur- 
chaser the profits of 
the jobber and re- 
tailer. We give him the 
advantage of selectin 
from the largest, fullest men 
finest assortment of car- 
riages, and all the benefits a 
dealer would receive in addition. 
Our plan of shipping 


Carriages from Factory 


to customer means money in the pocket of 
carriage buyers. Satisfaction guaranteed abso- 
lutely—if you are not perfectly satisfied, send 
the carriage back and we will not only 
refund your money, but pay freight 
charges both ways. 


Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue, which describes the 
pheetons, stanhopes, bug-. 
gies, harness, robes, blan- | 
kets, and all other horse 
accessories. Prices will 
be a revelation to you. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND 

Box 772, 
Columbus, O, 


SEVERAL 
PROFITS. 


No. 5024 Runabout. 
Price $60.65. 


A BICYCLE 


Each part has its own. distinct 
and peculiar mission to fulfill; de- 
sign, construction, and finish are 
also of paramount importance. 
This conception has always been 
dominant in the manufacture of 


IVER JOHNSON] 
BICYCLES 


each part of every wheel harmoniz- 
ing into one perfect symphony. 
Made in the same Eactory under 
the same management as the well- 
known Iver Johnson Revol- 
vers and Guns. 

NOT IN THE TRUST 
and under market in price. 
Special Roadsters ... . $45 
Model 68, Men’s High Grade . . 35 
Model 69, Ladies’ 36 
Cushion Frame 
Coast Brake, if desired, $5 extra 

If no local dealer sells our 
wheels, we will send same to any 
part of the U. S., cash with order. 

Send a postal card for our 

1901 catadogues. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
N.Y. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
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Security is paramount. 


H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


RESULTS- 


Follow an investment ina Babcock Carriage. 


BABCOCKS are constructed along 
lines of safety as well as beauty. They are the outcome of years 
of experience in carriage building. 


Write us your requirements and 
let us suggest something specially suited to them. 
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In The Prism 


and in the placing of the object lenses farther apart than the eyes are, lie the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the Bausch € Lomb-Zeiss STEREO Field and Marine Glasses. Prisms make them 
pocket size, permit the use of regular TELESCOPE eyepieces and object lenses, giving immense 
field of view and magnifying power, and that invaluable stereoscopic -effect found only in the 


Sold by all 
Opticians 


Booklet 
Free 


. STEREO 


Binoculars 


Catalog of 
\. Photo Lenses 
or 
Miscrocepes 
on request 


NEW ONE-HAND FOCUSING ATTACHMENT. 


Bausch b Optical Co. New Yo Cy 


Incorporated 1867. 


ACCUR 


SMITH & WESSON, 9 simi St., Springfield, 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


With the naked eye. 


With Geneva 
Superior Binocular. 


All the good points of the best 

new style glasses, without the fuss 
and feathers. The equal in magnifying power, field view, and 
clearness of definition to other binoculars costing twice as 
much. Half the size of the old style; may be used as an opera 
glass. Ask your dealer for it; if he hasn’t it in stock, send us 
$15 and we will send you one at our own expense. [If not 
satisfactory, return it (at our expense) and we will refund the 
money. Our handsome little book, “‘The Near Distance,’’ 
mailed /ree on request. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 42 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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THE MITCHELL MOTOR BICYCLE 


a Combines in one vehicle all the healthful and pleasurable exer: ise 
ofa bicycle with all the delights of an automobile. The Mitc!;¢l] 
| commends itself to all lovers of wheeling, because of its 


SIMPLICIT Y—it is easity understood and operated by a nov ice. 

ECONOMY— it costs but 1-10 to 1-4 of a cent per mile to operate, 

POWER— it takes poor roads, hills, and head-winds without 
rider’s aid. 

SPEED — it will go as fast as the courage of the rider pernits, 
or as slow as desired. 

The Motor on the Mitchell is of our own make and is of sufficient horse- 

power and speed to do all that the most exacting riders could ask for. 


Send for eur illustrated catalog that tells all about The Mitchell Motor Bicycle in desril. 
WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, BOX 4, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Direct from Our Factory 
The “Graeme” Handy Box Scat 


Made to walk on and endure the mobing of 
furniture. It is waterproof. 
Our booklet, FLOOR PLAN,” giving full informa- 


Buys this elegant BOX SEAT direct from the factory, freight : : ; 
Prepaid. To be returned at our expense. it fou are not eatly tion as to how to finish ont fg eh deo 

se, YorkK Facrory: sland City. 
pleased with it. an or any room in the house, or for the PRATT & LAMBERT ro va a nies A city. 


fice. At retail it would cost $10.00 to $12.00. 
Upholstered with the finest moss, deep tufted and covered 
with Gobelin Art ticking and Art Denim in all colors, both plain 


and figured goods. Samples sent on request. Trimmed with 
brass beading and brass nails and is fitted, with smooth running 
castors. Box prettily lined with contrasting colors. Has loop 
to lift the cover and strap to hold it when up. Size 36x 17 x 14 ins. 4 
4 


“high. Made in any other size desired and in many 
artistic coverings. Write for prices. We prepay freight F- 
to points east. of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina. 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 


Points beyond equalized. Write for catalogue showing Win- 

dow Seats. all Seats, Shirtwaist Boxes, Cozy renting by pent —e which must be disposed of at once 

Corners, Wardrobe Lounges, etc. Seerlings and 

GRAEME MPG. CO., 32 S. lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 

from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 


prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terns 
of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you. New 
large size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, 


e 
\\ Individual Communion on Write at once for completo 
Ste . ist and full particulars. You can makea great saving by secur- 
Outfits. oor, ge (lem gpm ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., resented. LYON & HEALY,S6 Adams Chicago. 
WGOVErS Dept 4, Rochester, N. Y. The World’s Largest Music House, 


KING EDWARD VII. 


the new King of England, uses a Rider Engine in his palace 
at Sandringham. The Khedive of Egvpt has a Rider Engine 
at Ras-El-Tin palace at Alexandria, Egypt. The Paris Ex- 
position gave the highest medal of its class to both our Rider 
and Ericsson Engines. 

Rider and Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines are appre- 
ciated in other countries besides their own, apparently. 

Catalogue ‘‘D” on application to nearest office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CoO. 


22 Cortlandt Street, New York. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

239 Franklin Street, Boston. 40 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. 692 Craig Street. Montreal, P. O. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Merchant and Alakea Sts., Honolulu, 
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Take a 
Kodak 
with yOu. 


Like one’s purse a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be carried in the 
hand without incon- 
venience and being 
covered with fine 
seal grain leather it 
is dainty and incon- 
Spicuous. 


Ohe 


Folding Po 


cKet Kedinie 


stand for all that is best in photography. Being made of aluminum 
Having superb lenses and accurate 
shutters they are capable of the best photographic work 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


they are strong and light. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A writer in THE LANCET, 
(London, Eng.), says: 

“'Tartarlithine has given 
results superior to any prep- 
aration which I have tried. 


The promptness of its action 
is in many cases astonishing. 
The use of the preparation 
has sufficed in all cases so far 
treated to cure the disorder.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure Rheumatism. 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS 
| 97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 


TS FOR THE TARTAR LITHIMNE CO. 


TRADE MARK 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, 
Hang-Nails, Chapped or 
a Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, 
il Blisters, etc. Relieves Chil- 
blains, Frosted Ears, etc. 


| Applied with a brush and immediate- 
eines: | ly dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
i colorless, waterproot coating. 


SPORTSMEN, 

MIE BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, 
—w etc. are all liable to bruise, scratch, 
or scrape their skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN”® 
will heal these injuries, will not 
wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten, as ‘*NEW-SKIN”’ 
im makesa temporary new skin until the 
broken skin is healed under it. 

10 Cents a Package, 
the size of illustration. 
All stores should have 
| gZ-ESS it, or we will mail a pack- 

| age on receipt of price. 


‘Safe, Pure, Sure 


Soap 
Powder 


The best at the start and the best to-day—guar. 
anteed by 64 years of continuous Babbitt success 
—tested by the public and never found wanting. 
Injures nothing—does everything—greatest satisfac. 
tion—absolute certainty—extreme economy. 
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Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the 

stomach, other abdominal organs, and the Thoracic 

Cavity | 
Without the Use of the Knife. 


As a logical result of our success 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the larvest 
and most elegantly appointed private institution in 
the world for the treatment of a special «class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted bya 
graduate of standing in the Regular Schow! of 
Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical and_ protes- 
sional basis. Any physician who desires to inves- 
tigate our method of treatment will be entertained 
as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of 
Cancer or Tumor, we will mail, prepaid and secure: 
ly sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND 
COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever pu! tish- 
ed on this special subject, and will give you an 
opinion as to what can be accomplished by our 
method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by per | 
mission, refer you to former patients whom we have | 
successfully treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, ‘ass. 
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Delivered, express prepaid to any point. 


The Ostermoor Patent § 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


We have a 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ which we mail free. 
It tells how unscrupulous dealers offer fraudulent stuffas “‘felt.’’ The name Ostermoor & Co., 


ever made. 


It tells all about the best mattress 


is on every genuine mattress. We have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores. 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on tt 30 nights, and if it is not even all youhave hofed 
Jor,if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money back by return mail —‘‘no questions 
asked.”’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all, 


These Prices Include Express Charges. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. - 10.00 A 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., = 421.70} 6ft. 3in 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., = 13.35 long 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 
Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


PATENT ELASTIC, FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by 
hand, and is guaranteed never to mat, lose shape, or get lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, 


and is absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. 
purer than hair can be; no repicking or restuffing necessary. We control its manufacture. 


Send at once to 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for our handsome book—free. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 301 St. James St., Montreal. 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 


Here is the point! 


have cushioned 25.000 churches. 


Softer and 


TOILET PAPER 


A Year’s Subscription for One Dollar. 


We are the largest manufacturers of Toilet Paper in the 


world, and invented the perforated roll. 


The best paper we have 


ever made is called the A. P. W. Branp—it is also the cheapest 


in dollars and cents, leaving even high quality out of the ques- 


tion. 


For One Dollar 


we will deliver anywhere in the U. S. reached 
by express, a case containing a full year’s 
supply for the average family. 
We prepay express charges. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


We want you to appreciate these two points, and we offer ; 


For Your Name 


and address we will gladly send FREE sam- 
ples of A. P. W. BRAND and our booklet 
‘*The Truth About Toilet Paper.’’ 
Send to-day. ; 


27 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Direct From the Factory 


Tur sectionar 
BookK CASES 


(PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING) 
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per section (without doo 


Non-Binding and (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. _Dust-proof— 
Moisture-proof. This is only one of several features that 
make the Macey’ positively the best Sectional Bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style—Finish and 
Price ever made. Write for Catalogue No. “*CC-1.” 

THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17_Fed- 
eral St.; Phila., 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 

OTE.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Exhibit, Section Manufacturers Bldg. 


UP HILL, DOWN HILL 


ON THE LEVEL 


THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE 


Guarantees You Absolute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 

Fits any wheel. Your wheel always under con- 
trol, Security on hills. A luxury on the level. 
You Ride Fifty Miles, but 
Pedal only Thirty-five Miles. 
100,000 satisfied riders last year. Sold by 

all cycle dealers, Booklet free. 


_ Eclipse Mig. Co., Ave. T., Eimira, N. Y. 


A Waterman 


“At Home” 


We shall take advantage of the 
great Pan-American Exposition as an 
opportunity to meet our customers and 
friends. 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


will be installed in Section V of the 
Manufactures Building, where we shall 
have every office convenience at the dis- 
posal of our callers, and fill all fountain 
pens gratis. 

We shall display and offer for trial 
the largest and most elegant assortment 
of fountain pens that was ever shown. 
New patents and improvements. illus- 
trated and explained. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 


Largest fountain pen manufacturers in the world 


155-15¢ BROADWAY, N. Y. 


‘AFTER 
ALL 


S THE, 
BEST 


CARTERS INK’ 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING 


Better take his advice and use CARTER’S. 
Send for Booklet, ** Inklings ’—FREE. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Choicest 
delicacies 


for well ap- 
pointed tables 


| Ramona 
and 

| Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


Lend 
the charm 
of novelty to 
the plainest meal 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


SEES: 


COMPETITION 
AGAINST 
THE WORLD 


received the only and high- 
est award at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900,ina 


Highest Grade 


PUREST. 


PLACE 


An American Product, 


On sale at Clubs, Hotels, Cafes, 

- gnd by leading Purveyors. 
MADE BY 

The VARTRAY WATER COMPANY, 

Buffalo, N. U.S. A. 


MADE — AND \GINGER ALEA 


A beautiful catalogue, illustrated by 48 photo- 
graphs, tells all about 


Finest knit underwear for women, children and 
infants. It’s free and worth sending for Write 
today. NOVELTY KNITTING CoO., 312 B’way, N.Y. 


Use SAPOLIO. 


WALTER VERNON 
age 14 months; weight 20 
pounds,was raised on Mellin’s 
Food since three weeKs old. He 
has six teeth and has always been 
healthy, happy and hearty. Mrs. W. 
Cc. ClarK, 2132 Curtis St., Denver, 
Colorado. Send for a sample o 
Mellin’s Food to Mellin’s Food Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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